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“MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND.” 


OLD friend, kind friend, is the night far spent ? 
As half in a dream I lie, 

There comes the thrill of a sweet content 
That tells me a friend is nigh: 

The forest rests in a waste of snow, 
In its wintry slumber deep ; 

But when spring awakes and violets blow, 
Then I shall be fast asleep. 


Old friend, there were mary false, fair things 
In that life of mine gone past: 

The rosy blossom that breaks, and stings, 
And pierces the heart at last; 

Bright smiles, that cover a love grown cold, 
The honey that turns to gall ; 

The tinsel purchased with honest gold— 
Ah, friend, I have known them all ! 


But one thing, one, through shadow and shine, 
Is true to the very end; 

Of all good gifts that ever were mine 
The best is a faithful friend : 

You saw the snares that I could not see, 
And watched me early and late ; 

My soul was dumb, but your hand, for me, 
Knocked hard at the golden gate. 


Old friend, kind friend, is the night far spent? 
As half in a dream I lie, 

I feel the calm of a deep content, 
And know that your God is nigh. 

Now sleep a little, for I can rest, 
The dawn breaks over the snow ; 

Sleep— but the heart in your faithful breast 
Is ever waking, I know. 
Sunday Magazine. SARAH DOUDNEY, 


AUSTRALIA’S MOTHER. 
(* England stands alone: without an ally.’’) 
“ SHE stands alone: ally nor friend hath she,” 


Said Europe of our Eng'and, her who bore 
Freedom’s own captains — warrior-queen 
who wore 


The glaive of conquest but to make men free. 
Then out from summer’s home came o’er the 
sea, 
By many a coral isle and scented shore, 
An old-world cry Europe had heard of yore 
From Dover cliffs: “ Ready, aye ready we!” 


And England smiled: “Europe eet my 
boys — 
Forgot how tall, in yonder golden zone 
*Neath Austral skies, my youngest boys had 
grown 


SORREL BLOSSOMS. 


In hope I climbed the grassy stair, 
Green hill in sunlight glancing ; 

A thousand grasses blossomed fair, 
The breezes set them dancing ; 

Each seemed a happy soul to be, 
Rejoicing with the summer : 

I smiled to think they danced for me, 
And every glad new-comer. 


But, ah! a rapture greater still, 
Behold, my heart awaited, — 
It was the self-same grassy hill, 
But wondrously translated ! 
It seemed that gems had dropped in showers, 
The hill with glory lining: 
’Twas but a crowd of sorrel flowers 
Through which the sun was shining. 


Each little flower with ruby wings 
Moved to a rhythmic measure ; 

Spell-bound I watched the lovely things 
As one who finds great treasure ; 

I danced, I sang, I could not choose 
But of their brightness borrow ; 

I felt as if I ne’er could lose 
That joy in any sorrow. 


A TRANSLATION. 


FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON OF THE SO-CALLED 
CAEDMON, 


THEN in his pride he spake who once outshone 
In brightness all heaven’s angels; whom the 


love 

Of God enwheeled, till by his foolish pride 

Moved to dire wrath the Almighty headlong 
hurled 

Him down to torment and the bed of death ; 

Bade hell’s high king be henceforth Satan 
called, 

Rude hell’s dark depths, nor ever war with 
heaven. 

Thus Satan spake, pride welling in his heart, 

And all around a sea of torturing fire: 

O how unlike the place that once I knew 

High i : the heavens, the realm God gave me, 

ut 

The Omnipotent hath reft me of my throne, 

And plunged -me in the abyss of hell, and he 

Shall aa my home toman! That pains me 


ost, 
That Adam wrought of earth in heaven shall 


A . power, find grace with God, while I 

Endure hell’s torment! Would these hands 
were free 

For one brief winter hour, then with my host — 

But ah, iron bonds are round me once a king ; 

My limbs are galled, held fast by the hard 

clamps 

Of hell, on all sides round a sea of flame, 

Region of sorrow, fire unquenchable. 





(Bearing brave swords and bayonets now for 
toys) — 
Forgot, xmid threatening thunders — mainly 
noise — 
The soxs with whom old England ‘stands 
alone,’ ” 
Athenzum, THEODORE WATTS. 


Academy. GEORGE R. MERRY. 








PATMOS. 


From The Scottish Review. 
PATMOS. 

THE island of Patmos occupies an im- 
portant position in the sacred geography 
of Christendom, but, unlike the other holy 
places, it is very seldom visited by stran- 
gers, There is no regular communication 
by steamboat. The inhabitants, even 
amid their poverty, do not turn the sa- 
credness of the spot into asource of profit 
by organizing pilgrimages, and inviting 
the outside world to enrich them by pay- 
ing for temporary hospitality, and for me- 
morials of the journey.* The descrip- 
tions which have been published have 
been very few.t Yet the place is natu- 
rally of profound interest. The land- 
scape, in any case, is that which was be- 
fore the eyes of John. There remains, 
moreover, the farther question whether, 
during the revelation of the Apocalypse, 
he was conscious of surrounding objects 
in such a sense that this landscape was 
as it were the proscenium on which the 
figures of the vision appeared. The late 
Dean Stanley, in a beautiful passage in 
the appendix to his “Sermons in the 
East,”= seems to incline to such an 
idea: — 

The “ Revelation” is of the same nature as 
the prophetic visions and lyrical psalms of the 
Old Testament, where the mountains, valleys, 
trees, storms, earthquakes, of Palestine occupy 
the foreground of the picture, of which the 
horizon extends to the unseen world and the 
remote future ... The view from the summit 


* No such thing as a photograph can be obtained, 
nor are there even religious pictures for sale. 

t The principal authority seems to be the “ Descrip- 
tion de l’lle de Patmos et de i’lle de Samos,” par 
V. Guérin (Paris, Auguste Durand, 1856). The descrip- 
tion given in the present paper was written almost en- 
tirely at Patmos, and before the author had had the 
advantage of reading M. Guérin’s exceedingly valuable 
work. It is fuller in some respects, especially as con- 
cerning the churches, than that work, but poorer in 
others, especially on antiquarian and historical! points. 
It is published as it was written, but sonie footnotes 
have been added, citing with acknowledgment several 
valuable statements from the French author. In some 
few particulars, though none of importance, the present 
writer differs from M. Guérin, owing, no doubt, in some 
cases, to changes which have occurred since 1855, and, 
in others, to one or other having misunderstood or 
been misinformed. 

¢} Sermons in the East, pp. 229-231. The passage 
cited was evidently written away from the spot, and 
somewhat carelessly; for instance, the dean had evi- 
dently entirely forgotten the respective positions of 
Asia Minor and Naxos with regard to Patmos. 
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[of Patmos], with the general character of its 
scenery, still more deeply enters into the fig- 
ures of the vision itself ... The view from 
the topmost peak, or, indeed, from any lofty 
elevation in the island, unfolds an unusual 
sweep, such as well became the “ Apocalypse,” 
the “unveiling” of the future to the eyes of 
the solitary seer. It was “fa great and high 
mountain,” whence he could see things to 
come. Above, there was always the broad 
heaven of a Grecian sky; sometimes bright, 
with its “white cloud,” sometimes torn with 
“lightenings and thunderings,” and darkened 
by “great hail,” or cheered with “a rainbow 
like unto an emerald.” Over the high tops of 
Icaria, Samos, and Naxos, rise the mountains 
of Asia Minor; amongst which would lie, to 
the north, the circle of the Seven Churches to 
which his addresses were to be sent. Around 
him stood the mountains and islands of the 
Archipelago—‘“ every mountain and island 
shall be moved out of their places ;” “every 
island fled away, and the mountains were not 
found.” At his feet lay Patmos itself, like a 
huge serpent, its rocks contorted into the most 
fantastic and grotesque forms, which may well 
have suggested the “ beasts” with many heads 
and monstrous figures, the “huge dragon” 
struggling for victory, — a connection as obvi- 
ous as that which has often been recognized 
between the strange shapes on the Assyrian 
monuments and the prophetic symbols in the 
visions of Ezekiel and Daniel. When he 
stood “on the sand of the sea,” the sandy 
beach at the foot of the hill, he would see 
these strange shapes “arise out of the sea” 
which rolled before him. When he looked 
around, above, or below, “the sea” would 
always occupy the foremost place. He saw 
“the things that are in the heavens and in the 
earth and #2 the sea.” The angel was “not to 
hurt the earth or the sea,” nor “to blow on the 
earth or on the sea.” “A great mountain,” 
like that of the volcanic Thera, “as it were 
burning with fire,” was ‘‘to be cast into she 
sea.” The angel was to stand with “ his right 
foot upon the sea, and his left foot on the 
earth ;” “the vial was to be poured out ufon 
the sea ;” the voices of heaven were like the 
sound of the waves beating upon the shore, as 
“the sound of many waters ;” “ the mill-stone 
was Cast into the sea ;” “the sea was to give up 
the dead which were in it;” and the time 
would come when this wall of his imprison- 
ment which girdled round the desolate island, 
should have ceased ; “ there shall be no more 
sea.” . . . We understand the Apocalypse 
| better for having seen Patmos. 


| On the other hand, we get such a view 
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as that expressed by Renan. Writing 
upon this very point, he says,* speaking 
of the apostles in general and of the be- 
loved disciple in particular : — 


Men so heated as these sour and fanatical 
descendants of the antient prophets of Israél, 
carried their own imagination about with them 
wherever they went; and this imagination was 
so uniformly imprisoned within the sphere of 
the antient Hebrew poetry, that the nature 
which surrounded them had for them no exist- 
ence. Patmos is like all the other islands in 
the Archipelago, — an azure sea, limpid atmo- 
sphere, serene sky, great rocks with jagged 
edges, slightly covered here and there by a 
scanty coating of verdure. The general ap- 
pearance of the island itself is bare and barren, 
but the shapes and tints of the rocks, and the 
living blue of the sea, specked with white birds 
and contrasted with tne reddish color of the 
boulders, form a wonderful picture. The 
myriads of isles and islets, of the most varied 
forms, which rise from the waves like pyramids 
or shields, and dance an eternal chorus round 
the horizon, seem to be a fairy world belonging 
to acycle of sea-gods and Oceanides leading 
a bright life of love, of youth, and of sadness, 
in sea-green grottoes, upon shores without 
mystery, by turns smiling or terrible, sunny or 
dark. But such ideas as Calypso and the 
Sirens, the Tritons and the Nereides, the dan- 
gerous charms of the sea, with its caresses at 
once so sensuous and so deadly, all those re- 
fined feelings which have found inimitable 
expression in the Odyssey, —all such things 
entirely escaped the imagination of this gloomy 
visionary. Two or three particular features, 
such as the prominence given to the idea of 
the sea, and the image of “a great mountain 
burning in the midst of the sea,” which he 
seems to have borrowed from Thera,f are the 
only things which have any local color. Out 
of a little island formed to be the scene of the 
lovely romance of “ Daphnis and Chloe,” or of 
pastorals such as were conceived by Theocri- 
tus or Moschus, he has made a black volcano, 
bursting with ashes and fire. And yet, he can- 
not have avoided sometimes feeling a sertse of 
the peaceful silence of the nights on these 
waters, when nothing is heard but the occa- 
sional cry of a seagull, or the dull blowing of 
a porpoise. For days together he was in face 
of Mount Mycale, without thinking once of the 
victory of the Hellenes over the Persians, the 


* L’Antechrist, p. 376-9, third edition. 

t And Kenan from Stanley; the quotation is not 
exact. The words (Apoc. viii. 8) are: ** As it were a 
great mountain burning with fire was cast into the sea.’ 





most glorious which has ever been gained, 
next after Marathon and Thermopyle. Placed 
thus in the very midst of the greatest Greek 
creations, at a few leagues from Samos, from 
Cos, from Miletus, and from Ephesus, he 
dreamt about other things than the colossal 
genius of Pythagoras, of Hippocrates, of 
Thales or of Heraclitus; for him the glorious 
memories of Greece had no existence. The 
poem of Patmos ought to have been some 
“ Hero and Leander,” or an idyll in the manner 
of Longus, celebrating the gambols of beautiful 
children upon the threshold of love. But the 
dark enthusiast, cast by accident upon these 
Ionian shores, never got out of the circle of 
his Biblical recollections. Nature for him was 
the living chariot of Ezechiel, the monstrous 
cherub, the unnatural bull of Nineveh, an out- 
rageous zoology which sets sculpture and paint- 
ing at defiance. That curious defect which, to 
the eyes of Orientals, seems to change the 
forms of nature, the defect which causes all the 
figured representations that come from their 
hands to seem fantastic and lifeless, was at its 
climax in him. The disease which he bore in 
his bowels colored everything to his sight. 
He saw with the eyes of Ezechiel or of the 
author of the Book of Daniel; or rather, he 
saw nothing but himself, his own passions, 
hopes, and hatreds. A vague and dry mythol- 
ogy, already Cabbalistic and Gnostic, and all 
based upon the conversion of abstract ideas 
into Divine beings, has put him outside the 
range of the plastic conditions of art. No one 
has ever shut himself out more entirely from 
his surroundings ; no one has ever more openly 
renounced the sensible world, in order to sub- 
stitute for the harmony of the reality, the con- 
tradictory chimera of a new earth anda new 
heaven,.* 


As a matter of fact, the island of Pat- 
mos belongs to that class of Greek land- 
scape which is strongly suggestive of the 
north-west coast of Scotland. A very fair 
idea of its general appearance would be 
formed from some of the wildest and most 
barren coasts of the islands, allowing only 
for the living sapphire of the sea, the 
luminous transparency of the atmosphere, 
and the fact that the rocks are brown 

* This characteristic outburst is said to have been 
written by M. Renan without ever having enjoyed the 
advantage of being in the island in question. He him- 
self says that after struggling for a whole day, the state 
of the wind prevented his entering the port. This does 
not, of course, necessarily imply that he did not succeed 
on some other occasion ; but the present writer was in- 


formed on the spot that he never had been there, and 
the same assurance was given to Vannutelli. 
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rather than grey. It is extremely pictur- 
esque, from its wild forms, but it is one of 
these places which, like the island of 
Bute, afford the best views to those who 
are upon them rather than to those who 
see them from outside. Toa passer by, 
it presents no features so striking as the 
heights of Samos, which tower in view of 
it. But to him who has landed in it, and 
explores its hills and glens, it affords ex- 
traordinarily beautiful pictures, both in its 
own wild, though limited landscapes, and 
in the vast and enchanting prospect which 
it offers on every side. In form, it is so 
irregular, that it seems simply a group of 
stony hills, linked together by sandy 
isthmuses, and separated by deep bays, 
while other hills, still unjoined, rise from 
the sea in the form of islets around its 
shores. The predominant feature of the 
island is sterility. The masses of rock 
and stones are thinly sprinkled with small 
tufts of brownish herbage. The culti- 
vated land is confined to the bays and a 
few glens, and, except in the north, is 
only a small fraction of the surface. 
Trees, and even bushes, such as pome- 
granate or prickly-pear, are rare, and 
hardly to be found except in the scanty 
gardens.* Such as it is, the surface of 
the country is streaked with stone walls, 
dividing the different properties. The 
inhabitants, about three thousand in num- 
ber, are poor. The corn which they pro- 
duce does not suffice for their own con- 
sumption;t and the burden of £200, 
which, with another £100 made up by the 
monastery, they are obliged to pay yearly 
to the Porte, lies heavy on them. 

It may be questioned, however, wheth- 
er, in their present condition, they would 
be much improved in circumstances by 
being added to the free Greek isles, which 
they can see in fair weather from their 
shores. The Turkish government leaves 
them very much alone, partly owing to 
stipulations made when this and other 
islands were exchanged for Euboia, partly 
also, perhaps, because they have little to 


* M. Guérin says that the three largest trees which 
he observed were in a smail gien called Troas, in the 
north-west. 

+ They also make a little very good sweet wine ; they 
fish for sponges, and the women have a considerable 
industry in knitting socks, 





lose —cantabit vacuus coram latrone via- 
tor. Were they reunited to their own 
people, more money might perhaps be 
spent upon public works or even private 
enterprise, but the taxation would be, at 
least, not less, and they would fall under 
the law of universal military service, and 
annual calling out of the reserve, from 
which they are now exempt. Moreover, 
the ecclesiastical legislation of Greece 
would be only too likely to hamper the 
beneficent activity of the monastery, which 
may be called their mainstay. 

The natives are all Christians, and 
‘Ellenes by race and language. The latter 
they speak with fair correctness. Of the 
precepts of religion they seem to be most 
scrupulously observant.* The island only 
contains some half-dozen Mohammedans, 
who are among the officials sent by the 
government. The governor himself is a 
Christian. The island is distinguished by 
the enormous number of its churches. 
These are counted by hundreds. It is 
hardly possible to find any spot from 
which several are not to be seen at once. 
Indeed, in the less inhabited parts the 
mind receives the impression that there 
are more churches than houses. They 
stand together in couples and triplets, and 
in groups almost like hamlets. All of 
them are small. The larger have domes, 
but the great majority are merely small, 
oblong, vaulted apartments, with a small 
apse at the end, and incapable of accom- 
modating more than twenty or thirty per- 
sous with comfort. Only very few of 
them are in ruins, They are mostly kept 
in thorough repair, and with great care 
and cleanliness. In the majority, mass is 
only said on the titular feast, but others 
are served either at regular intervals or 
constantly, and the popular piety mani- 
fests itself, especially on Sunday, by the 
burning of lamps and incense in almost 
all, while fresh decorations of flowers are 
placed upon the pictures. 

These churches of Patmos present some 
local peculiarities, The arrangement of 
the eikonostasion, or image-screen, which 


* M. Guérin observes that, as far as his temporary 
residence afforded him an opportunity of observing, 
the public morality is very good, and marriage held in 
the highest esteem and respect. 
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shuts off the sanctuary from the body of 
the church, is somewhat peculiar. It is 
always of wood, and generally slight, 
whereas, elsewhere, it is eften of stone or 
marble, and the upper part is here, in 
some cases, left very open, almost like a 
Western chancel screen. Elsewhere it has 
usually three doors, viz.: the holy doors 
leading directly to the altar, and others 
on the north and south, leading to the 
prothesis, or credence, and the diakoni- 
kon, or vestry, respectively; here there is 
no door to the diakonikon. The three 
divisions are never here, as often else- 
where, separated by walls pierced with 
doors, behind thescreen. Elsewhere, the 
doors in the eikonostasion are very often 
closed by painted shutters; here by veils. 
In ordinary cases, the picture of Christ, 
which occupies the panel of the eikono- 
stasion to the south of the holy doors, has 
next to it a picture of the Baptist, and 
that of the Blessed Virgin, on the north 
side, has next to it the picture of the 
patron saint, or of the subject of the 
titular feast; here there are rarely more 
than three pictures on the main line, viz., 
those of Christ and his mother, and that 
of the patron, in the place usually occu- 
pied by that of the Baptist. The standard 
candlesticks before the screen, which are 
generally of wood, are often of an inter- 
esting Byzantine, if not classical, design, 
resting on four feet and consisting of four 
thin, clustered shafts, intertwined in the 
middle. 

The southernmost division of the island 
of Patmos consists of an uninhabited and 
singularly barren group of hills, of which 
the highest point (789 ft.) is called Mount 
Prasson. From the south point of this 
group, there runs into the seaone of those 
curious masses of jagged rocks with which 
the waters immediately around the shores 
of the island are often broken, and which 
in this case bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to the Needles of the Isle of Wight. 
This southern division of the island is 
almost cut off from the rest by the deep 
bays of Port Stauros on the west, and of 
Tragos on the east. They are separated 
by a low, sandy isthmus, in the midst of 
which, on an incidental hillock, stands 
the Church of the Holy Cross (Stauros). 
There is here a little cultivated ground, 
and two or three cottages. In the bay of 
Tragos lies the uninbabited island of 
Tragénesos, in somewhat the same way 
as, upon a much larger scale, the Holy 





Island lies in the Bay of Lamlash. 
*~ The division of the island which next | 
follows is that which contains most of the | 


places and objects of interest. On the 
summit of its central hill rises the great 
monastery, with the white houses of the 
town clustered under the shelter of its 
fortress-like walls, and presenting the 
main object which strikes the eye on ap- 
proaching the island, the whole group 
quaintly flanked by a row of four large 
windmills on the east and another iso- 
lated windmill on the west. 

To this division belongs, in the bay of 
Tragos itself, an extremely curious iso- 
lated rock, united by a narrow strip of 
sand to the coast at its north-west corner, 
This great rock, which was split by light- 
ning about twelve years ago, and thus 
suffered great alteration in shape, bears 
many traces of the hand of man which 
are stated to be of classical times, and 
strongly resemble similar marks, of a very 
early period to be seen elsewhere in 
Greece. Towards the sea, regular flights 
of steps have been formed, going up to 
the summit, where there is a deep cutting, 
opening towards the land, but ending, in 
the midst of the rock, in a well or cistern 
now nearly filled up. The peculiar cut- 
tings among which the steps ascend have 
the appearance of places prepared for the 
fixing of votive offerings or tablets. The 
most probable explanation seems to be 
that here was some ancient pagan shrine, 
perhaps of the sea-sprung Aphrodite, as 
there are at the base some ruins of a small 
church of the Blessed Virgin under the 
title of Phylattoméne, “the Protected.” 
There is said to have formerly been an 
hermitage on this rock. 

From the shore at this point a valley 
runs inland, which imperfectly divides the 
southern portion of this group of hills 
from the northern, where stands the mon- 
astery. Inthe bottom and sides of this 
valley there is a certain amount of cultiva- 
tion and a few houses, The chief feature 
in the southern half-district is Mount St. 
Elias, the highest hillin the island (874 ft.) 
which rises on the western side. It is 
the highest.point of a group of hills which 
ascend abruptly from the waters of Port 
Stauros.* On the summit of the highest 
peak is a group of buildings, comprising a 
small ‘court, a terrace, a few chambers, 


and the Church of St. Elias.¢ This church 


* The south-western extremity, called Mount Ky- 
nops, and which is almost as high as Mount St. Elias, 
is said by M. Guérin to contain a cave still viewed 
with superstitious dread as the former dwelling of 
Kynops, a magician who is stated by the legend to have 
opposed St. John. 

+t M. Guérin cites the legendary work of pseudo- 
Préchorus for the existence of a temple of Zeus in the 
island. It may possibly have been on this height, as 
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belongs to the domed and rather larger 
class, and has a very handsome carved 
wooden eikonostasion, entirely gilded. 
The view from Mount St. Elias offers a 
lovely panorama of the islands of the 
Archipelago both on the European and 
the Asiatic side. The sea can be seen 
extending entirely round Patmos itself, 
except where a few peaks here and there 
rise above the line of sight and touch the 
distant landscape of some neighboring 
island. Even within the nearer range of 
vision, Mount Mykale rises from Latmos 
on the north-east, and comes close up to 
Samos, and then the sea stretching to- 
wards Chios is broken by Ikaria, while 
farther to the west appear Tenos, Delos, 
and Mykone; to the southward, Naxos, 
Amorgos, Astyphalaia, and, coming again 
to the Asiatic side, Kos, Kalymnos, Leros. 
The view is one of those such as are af- 
forded by few regions upon earth except 
the AZgean Archipelago. The senses are 
enchanted by its beauty, and the thoughts 
ennobled by the historical memories with 
which it is instinct, — but deeper feelings 
are stirred in the Christian, as, standing 
in the island hallowed by the power of his 
living religion, he gazes upon those which 
were once revered as the sanctuary of 
‘Era, the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, 
and the scene of the union of Dionysos 
and Ariadne. 

The western end of the valley of which 
we have spoken, sinks through the rocky 
bed of a winter torrent into a small narrow 
delta. This is the most fruitful spot in 
the island. Closed in to the north, east, 
and south by crags, above which, to the 
south, towers Mount St. Elias, this little 
strip opens westward to the sea. It is 
called the £éfos tot ‘ostou,* “the garden 
of the venerable,” z.¢., Christédoulos, the 
founder of the monastery. The south 
side is really a wooded declivity, and the 
whole few acres offer a little expanse of 
kitchen garden, and fruit-trees, in great 
contrast to nearly every other spot in the 
island. Here is the well said to have been 
called up by Christédoulos from the rock ; 
the water is slightly, though not disagree- 
ably, brackish. In this favored spot is 
a farmhouse, to which is attached the 
Church of the Holy Axargyroi—the 
“Unmercenary” physicians Cosmas and 
Damian, who, after attending the poor 
gratuitously, gained the crown of martyr- 
dom under Maximian. This little valley 


his temples, as lord of heaven, are sometimes placed 
on hilltops. 

* "Osios always means a monk, as opposed to agios, 
which is applicable to any saint. 





is closed on the landward side by a cliff, 
partially clad with prickly-pear and other 
herbage, and crowned by a small fortress, 
consisting, like those of the Borders, of a 
tower and walled enclosure, within which 
stands the Church of the Annunciation — 
the Lvangelistria — the “ Good-tidings- 
bringer.” 

As the traveller returns up the narrow 
watercourse from this garden, he finds 
before him, on the left side of the valley, 
the considerable and ancient Church of 
the Blessed Virgin under the title of the 
Panagta Kyria Eleo#sa, the “ All-holy 
Merciful Lady,” immediately above which 
scattered houses imperceptibly increase 
in number, until they touch the steep 
walls of the nunnery, and pass into the 
town clustered round the monastery. 

This great monastery of St. John the 
Evangelist is the principal institution of 
the island. It was founded in the last 
quarter of the eleventh century, by a monk 
named Christdédoulos,* with the favor and’ 
assistance of the emperors Nikephdros 
and Aléxios Komnends. This Christd- 
doulos was born of wealthy parents in. 
Bithynia, about the year 1020. His bap- 
tismal name was John. He originally 
retired to a monastery on the Mount 
Olympus, near Prusa, but, after the death. 
of his master, made a pilgrimage to Rome,, 
and thence to the holy places in Palestine,. 
where he entered the monastery of St. 
Saba. Mohammedan Arabs having taken: 
the monastery and murdered a number of 
the monks, the survivors fled for a while, 
and Christéddoulos returned to Anatolia,. 
where he entered a monastery of the most 
rigid observance, of which he rose to be 
superior, and afterwards became a sort of. 
provincial of the district. His monastery 
having been destroyed by pirates, he was. 
invited to be superior of the community 
of Kos, but, believing, after a while, that 
the monks were hopelessly corrupted by 
wealth, he withdrew with his disciples, 
and petitioned the emperor to grant him 
Patmos, which had then become desert. 
He obtained this wish, after he had, at 
the emperor’s request, attempted to dis- 
charge the duties of superior over the 
monasteries of Zagora, where, however, 
the monks refused to accept his reforms. 
The difficulties he experienced in Patmos 
were almost insurmountable, and in the 
end he was forced by the ravages of pi- 
rates to retire to Euboia, where he died 
in the Lent of the year 1101. Before his 


* That is, “servant_of Christ,’ the same as the 
Gaelic Giollachrist, or Gilchrist. 
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death he bescught his disciples to bring 
back his body, along with certain objects, 
to Patmos. They did so, and there, in 
accordance with his wish, he now sleeps.* 

The monastery stands upon a height 
(over six hundred feet), almost in the cen- 
tre of the island, and the principal church 
occupies the site of the Temple of Arte- 
mis, the foundation of which was ascribed 
to Orestes. The building, as has been 
already observed, is the most prominent 
feature on approaching the island, and 
has, from a distance, somewhat the ap- 
pearance of a medizval castle, faintly re 
calling, on a very small scale, the effect of 
the papal palace at Avignon. The prin- 
cipal town of the island is gathered round 
it on the hilltop. Both town and monas- 
tery, however, appear larger from a dis- 
‘tance than when seen close at hand; the 
‘town, in especial, is little more than a 
very large village, though built of hand- 
some stone houses of several stories. 
The monastery is now occupied by about 
forty-five inmates, and the abbat, as in 
ancient Iona, enjoys the ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction of the whole island. A retired 
bishop resides in another part, but is only 
called in for the doing of those things 
which are special to the episcopate. The 
state of discipline in this monastery is 
what would be considered in the West 
extremely relaxed. The monks are left 
very free in the disposal of their own 
time. The community life has been aban- 
doned to such an extent that the refec- 
tory is disused; they eat alone or unite to 
form messes, where and when they please, 
and are said to be allowed to add to the 
commons served out to them, and even to 
possess property. They are mostly, if 
not exclusively, natives of the island. 
Divine service is celebrated in the great 
church daily, from 6 to tro A.M., and for 
an hour in the afternoon at a varying 
time, but only the superiors, some of the 
juniors, and a detachment told off, week 
by week, are obliged to take part in it; 


* The writer gratefully acknowledges his obligation for 
his [earliestj information concerning St. Christédoulos, 
and on several other points, to the Dominican friar, 
Vannutelli, in his little book intituled ** Ux guinto 
squardo all’ Oriente — Patmos.” (Rome, 1884.) The 
book itself is rather an account of the author’s journey 
and observations than a description of the island. This 
work, and its four preceding sguardi—‘*La Pales- 
tina,’ ‘*Monte Athos,” *La Morea,” “Costantino- 
poli,” —are of great merit in themselves, and offer a 
striking instance of how a man with very strong convice 
tions of his own is able, in the love of Christ, warmly 
to recognize good in those who differ from him. [The 
biographical notice of Chris.6doulos in the work of M. 
Guérin, from which that in Vannutelli’s pamphlet 
seems probably derived, is much fuller. It was taken 
by M. Guérin from the contents of a MS. in the library 
of the monastery]. 
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many, however, do so voluntarily. This 
laxity of monastic regulation is not, how- 
ever, accompanied by the least indication 
of anything like luxury, dissoluteness, or 
idleness. The house, which is a model 
of cleanliness, is distinguished by a quiet 
severity of living, almost amounting to 
hardship. The income of the community 
is believed to be now about £1600 a year, 
as they have considerable property in 
other places, outside the island. The ab- 


' bey seems to be the providence of the 


population. Besides providing for the 
service of the churches, the monks largely 
support a monastery of about thirty nuns, 
who are charged with the care of the fe- 
male education, for which they support 
two schools. They keep up three schools 
for boys, for which they employ four 
schoolmasters. They also support two 
physicians, who are provided with an 
excellent chemist’s shop. Lastly, they 
voluntarily contribute about £100 annu- 
ally, a third of the taxation required from 
the island by the Turkish government. 
Nothing can exceed the kindness with 
which they receive strangers, to whom they 
habitually offer the ungrudging hospitality 
of their house, and to whom they are most 
courteously willing to show the artistic and 
historical treasures in their keeping. In 
this respect, however, they are but at one 
with the rest of the islanders, whose un- 
affected civility is very striking, and forms 
one of the most agreeable features which 
meet a traveller. It is to be regretted 
that the monastery is not to a greater ex- 
tent the home of historical, antiquarian, 
and artistic study. 

The interior of the monastic building, 
which is remarkable for the scrupulous 
care with which it is kept, presents a com- 
plicated labyrinth of courts, stairs, pas- 
sages, and terraces. Its belfry is pro- 
vided with some fine bells, partly Russian 
and partly Venetian. It has eleven 
churches,* of which, however, three, 
named respectively in honor of the Holy 
Apostles, St. George, and St. Onuphrios, 
are outside the main precinct. Theseare 
very small, as are also those within the 
walls dedicated in honor of the Cross, of 
the Forerunner, of All Saints, of St. Basil, 
and of St. Nicolas. The Church of the 
Blessed Virgin and that of St. Christé- 
doulos are united in one block with the 
great Church of St. John, which is com- 
monly called the Katholikén. This great 


* One of the reasons for the multiplication of 
churches in Greek monasteries is the rule against more 
than one mass being said upon any one altar upon the 
same day. 
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church itself is only about thirty-one feet 
square inside. It is approached by two 
exonarthekes or porches, which run the 
whole way along the front both of the 
great church and of that of St. Christé- 
doulos. The outer of these porches is 
plain, and supported on square stone pil- 
lars or piers. The inner has heterogene- 
ous marble columns, doubtless proceeding 
from divers early edifices, united by a 
marble balustrade, and is covered over 
with modern paintings of a rude descrip- 
tion. to the subjects of which the apocry- 
phal narrative of pseudo-Préchoros re- 
garding the residence of St. John in Pat- 
mos, has been allowed to contribute much 
more than could have been expected from 
the language usually employed concern- 
ing that work by the localclergy.* Inthe 
south corner of this inner porch, near the 
door of the Chapel of St. Christdédoulos, 
stands a large stone font for the blessing 
of the waters at the Epiphany. The 
narthex of the church is entered through 
three rather narrow doorways, with jambs 
and lintels of carved marble, and furnished 
with most gracefully carved doors of wood. 
These doors are thickly covered with 
brown paint, and it would be difficult to 
assign their date, especially having in 
mind the Greek capacity for reproducing 
archaic designs. The narthex itself is a 
rather narrow corridor, with arches corre- 
sponding to the external doors. It is 
entirely covered with paintings. In the 


* A discussion on the pseudo-Prochorus narrative 
would demand more space than a footnote affords, and 
more information than the present writer has obtained. 
A partial attempt to verify M. Guérin’s references has 
not resulted altogether satisfactorily, as regards that 


author’s accuracy. The legendary narrative in ques | 


tion has certainly been several times recast; and if, 
which does not appear clear, it is alluded to in the 
Synopsis ascribed to Athanasius the Great, and if that 
Synopsis be either really the work of that Athanasius 
or nearly contemporary with him, the recension there 
spoken of must have been earlier than any of those 
seen by M. Guérin, since these contain internal evi- 
dence of having been drawn up when both the Council 
of Nice and the destruction of the great Temple of Arte- 
mis at Ephesus had passed from living memory. M. 
Guérin collated three recensions. One was a MS. in 
the library at Patmos; it does not mention the Apoca- 
lypse, and gives a strange account of the assumption of 
John, at Ephesus. The second, equally in MS. at 
Patmos, is a recension by Nikétas, Archbishop of 
Thessalonica ; it mentions the Apocalypse, and gives a 
monstrous account of the assumption. ‘The third is 
the Latin version in the Bibliotheca maxima Patrum, 
which, unless the translator took most unwarrantable 
liberties with his text, must be from a third Greek re- 
Cension ; it seems to be comparatively the most respect- 
able, but is wanting in the topographical interest of the 
Others; it mentions the Apocalypse, but gives no de- 
scription of the assumption. Allowing, however, that 
pseudo: Prochorus is a religious romance, it is hardly 
ikely that the author evolved it all from his own mere 
imagination. He would at least in all probability have 
made use of any local legends floating about in the isl- 
and, with the topogravhy of which he shows himself so 
conversant, 





place of honor, to the right (south) of the 
principal door, is a large picture of the 
Evangelist, an half length fully the size of 
life, which is said to be that offered by 
Aléxios Komnends. It is decorated with 
a certain amount of silver ornaments and 
votive offerings.* At the south end of 
the narthex a door opens into the Church 
of St. Christédoulos, a very small chapel, 
almost half of which is occupied by the 
sanctuary. The eikonostasion is of gilded 
wood, and seems to have been disarranged, 
as the ornamental carving of the different 
parts does not centre together. There is 
no diakonikén door, and that of the 
prothesis is so awkwardly constructed 
next the wall as to give the idea that it is 
a later introduction. An arch in the 
south wall, closed by painted wooden shut- 
ters, contains the body of the sainted 
founder. He lies in a coffin of embossed 
and chased silver, of no very great antiq- 
uity. This coffin is covered with a pall, 
on the removal of which, a glazed and 
grated opening appears over the face of 
the dead. A large portion of the lid can, 
however, be removed, and the head of the 
saint is then seen as he rests. The body 
is swathed in cloth of gold, and the hands, 
crossed upon the breast, are sheathed in 
silver. The head itself is uncovered ; the 
point of the nose has perished ; but a good 
deal of skin still remains upon the face. 
The interior of the great church is ex- 
ceedingly dark, the only light it receives 
being through the doors, and the windows 
in the clerestory of the dome. To ex- 
amine the details in many parts it is almost 
always necessary to use acandle. Like 
the narthex, it is paved with large slabs 
of marble, outlined in worn mosaic, and 
forming possibly the only part of the orig- 
inal surface of the interior now visible. 
It is, as has been stated, only about thirty- 
one feet square, and is of the simplest 
Byzantine design, containing four columns 
supporting a dome raised on a clerestory. 
These columns are stated to be marble, 
but have suffered much on the surface, 
and are now covered with an uniform 
coating of dark brown paint. The church 
is furnished with carved wooden stalls all 


* The present writer feels great scruple in making 
any Criticism upon the treasures of a monastery towards 
whose inmates he entertains a warm feeling of gratitude 
for the reception accorded him, but he would have 
given a more detailed description of this picture had he 
been able to persuade himself that what now appears is 
what was presented by the emperor. He does not pre- 
tend to be a judge in matters of archzology and art, 
but, as far as he is capable of forming an opinion, the 

icture must have been at least retouched within the 
ast few centuries, although the present custodians have 
forgotten or lost any record of the fact. 
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round, and has a canopied throne for the 
abbat, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, on the 
right of the principal door on entering, 
and back to back with the picture of St. 
John in the narthex. The arches are 
united above the capitals of the columns 
by carved wooden tie beams, another of 
which crosses the dome, underneath the 
clerestory windows, and supports a very 
large brass chandelier. The general effect 
is very impressive, and belongs to the 
same class as that produced by the inter- 
rior of St. Mark’s at Venice. The tone is 
one of subdued gold, deepened by shadow, 
and relieved by the gleaming of a number 
of silver lamps, brightly burnished, and of 
which several are constantly burning. 
The walls are entirely covered with paint- 
ings of sacred subjects, and the dome is 
occupied, as usual in Greek churches, by 
the figure of Christ Almighty. These 
paintings have no pretensions to antiquity, 
and are now being again renewed. The 
eikonostasion cuts off the two easternmost 
pillars from the body of the church, Itis 
a remarkable mass of wood-carving, al- 
most Chinese in style, dating from the 
year 1819, and entirely gilded. Itrises in 
the middle fairly into the clerestory of the 
dome, and is surmounted by a (flat) cruci- 
fix, wreathed in a mass of goiden lilies. 
The pictures of Our Lord and the Blessed 
Virgin inserted in it were gifts of the em- 
press Catherine II. of Russia, but the 
style is religious, and seemingly untainted 
by the evil taste so often characteristic of 
the works due to her influence. This 
screen, like the others in Patmos, has no 
regular diakonikén door. Beyond the 
prothesis door is a perfectly modern pic- 
ture of St. James, next the wall; and in 
the corresponding place on the other side 
is a narrow entrance seemingly made for 
practical convenience, the proper place of 
the door of the diakonikén being occu- 
pied by a picture of St. John, copied from 
that in the narthex. The interior of the 
sanctuary is almost pitch-dark. The altar 
is said to enclose the only remaining relic 
ef the Temple of Artemis. Upon it isa 
silver tabernacle, and behind it a large, 
flat crucifix between two large silver fans. 
It stands in front of an ample apse. 

The Church of the Blessed Virgin is 
entered from that of St. John by a large, 
square-headed door in the south transept, 
opposite which it has another door leading 
into the open air. It is a long room, 
with an arched roof, furnished with stalls 
against the walls, and painted all over 
with figures. 

The great church possesses two treas- 
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uries, in which are kept the reliques, books, 
vestments, etc. The principal of these 
treasuries, which contains the reliques, is 
behind the altar, and is entered by a small 
dcor from the diakonikén. The principal 
relique is what is believed to be the skull 
of the apostle Thomas, which was pre- 
sented to the church by Aléxios Komne- 
nés. Here also is shown the skull of 
Antipas, the “faithful martyr” of Apoc. 
ii. 13, the upper part of the skull of the 
deacon Philip, and large reliques of Saints 
James, Stephen, George, James the Per- 
sian, Basil, and others. They are not so 
numerous as those shown in many West- 
ern churches, but are remarkable for their 
size. The reliquaries are Jess intrinsically 
valuable than archzologically interesting ; 
some are Gothic in design. These reli- 
quaries, and a certain amount of silver 
plate, mainly lamps, censers, and candle- 
sticks, are variously of Constantinopoli- 
tan, Wallachian, and Venetian workman- 
ship. There are here also a large number 
of small sacred pictures, of which the best, 
artistically, seems to be a Russian paint- 
ing of Christ, executed upon silver-leaf. 
The most interesting is a small picture 
of St. John, which was the property of 
Christédoulos ; it is now absolutely black 
and featureless—a condition which is 
probably the result of having been contin- 
ually kissed for eight centuries. There 
are also preserved the pastoral staff of 
Christdédoulos, like a slight wooden crutch, 
and bearing very little decoration; and 
his worn leathern shoes. The genuine- 
ness of some links of a chain with which 
St. John is said to have been bound, is 
evidently regarded as very doubtful. 

In the other treasury, entered from the 
north side of the church, are kept the 
vestments, some of them interesting works 
of embroidery, especially a red velvet 
stole cuealbueed in seed pearls, the 
richly bound copies of the Gospels, all 
more or less modern, and a collection of 
the pastoral staves of the abbats. The 
majority of these are of wood, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl or torioise-shell, but sev- 
eral are beautiful and precious objects of 
silversmith’s work. Here is shown a pec- 
toral cross, presented by Catherine II. 

The library of the monastery is a large 
room over the narthex, and opening into 
the church by a grated window. It is 
furnished with bookcases with glazed 
doors. The great treasure of this library 
is the imperfect copy of the Gospel of 
St. Mark, of the sixth century, of which 
other portions are preserved at Rome and 
| Vienna, and of which the vellum is dyed 
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purple, and the text written in silver un- 
cials, the headings and the sacred name 
being in gold.* Of this precious MS. 
there are here thirty-three leaves. Among 
the principal of the other MSS. there are 
a copy of Job ascribed to the ninth cen- 
tury, with a commentary and numerous 
illustrations, which have, however, become 
unfortunately much defaced by the pig- 
ments separating from the parchment; a 
MS. of St. Gregory of Nazianzus, of the 
ninth century; and several medizval cop- 
ies of the Gospels, with beautiful illustra- 
tions before each Gospel. In the library 
are kept the imperial bulls of Nikephdros 
and Aléxios Komnenés; the golden dul/e 
themselves have.disappeared, but the texts 
of the documents, especially the brilliant 
red of the words and phrases written by 
the very hands of the emperors them- 
selves, remain vividly bright. A number 
of papal documents are likewise pre- 
served. There is here also another pic- 
ture, believed to have been the property of 
St. Christédoulos. It is a small triptych, 
covered with sacred subjects, but, unlike 
the picture in the treasury, it remains very 
clear and bright, with the exception of 
the picture of the Last Judgment upon 
the back, which is unfortunately much 
effaced. 

The disused refectory of the monastery 
is a handsome arched stone hall near the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin, with a 
dome in the middle. It is furnished with 
solid stone tables, containing small hollow 
places in which to keep the plates and 
cups, and has had wooden benches sup- 
ported upon stone props. The reader’s 
place appears to have been at one end, 
where are shown the remains of his 
wooden pulpit. The roof and walls of the 
refectory seem to have been entirely cov- 
ered with frescoes, of which there are 
very considerable remains upon one side. 
They are traditionally ascribed to the 
time of Christddoulos, but the tradition of 
art in the realms of the Byzantine school 
is, or rather for so long was, so perfectly 
conservative, that it is to be regretted 
that some expert has not subjected these 
works to a searching critical examination. 
Those on the roof certainly convey an im- 
pression of greater antiquity than those 
upon the walls. 

The town which surrounds the walls 
of the monastery is remarkable for the 
scrupulous cleanliness of the houses, 
which are also well-built and large. The 


_* M. Guérin does not speak of this MS. It was then 
either not in the island, or was not shown to him. 





streets are generally rough and narrow. 
The pharmacy, which is very handsome, 
seems almost the only place of the ex- 
ternal character of a shop, other establish- 
ments of the kind being more like stores 
in private houses. The new girls’ school, 
which has just been finished by the munifi- 
cence of a lay benefactor, is also a very 
handsome building. There are several 
churches, and the nunnery already men- 
tioned, the principal church of which, ded- 
icated to the Blessed Virgin, under the 
title of “the Life-receiving Spring,” is of 
much artistic interest; attached to it is a 
side church dedicated to St. John. The 
relative positions of these two churches 
are thus exactly the reverse of the two 
principal churches of the male monastery. 
The paintings of the nuns’ churches are 
extremely well executed, and have the ad- 
vantage over those in the others of having 
been little, if at all, altered since they 
were executed nearly three centuries ago. 
The classical tradition is extremely well 
preserved in them. In the narthex is 
the altar-tomb of the founder, the priest 
Anthemios,* under a low pointed arch, 
immediately above which is his full-length 
portrait, painted life-size upon the wall. 
The monastery and town are connected 
with the village of Scala, at the port, 
which marks the site of the ancient town, 
by a road in excellent repair, but,closely 
paved with stones of all shapes and sizes, 
which render it much easier to ascend 
than to descend. This road passes at a 
short distance the principal sanctuary of 
Patmos. 
The most interesting spot in the island 
is naturally that which is associated by 
tradition with the revelation both of the 
Apocalypse and of the Gospel. This spot 
is a very large mass of close grey lime- 
stone which protrudes from the hillside 
about half-way between the monastery 
and the port, that is, in the days of the 
apostle, between the Temple of Artemis 
and the town. It is below and somewhat 
removed from, the present road, upon the 
right hand of any one going down from 
the monastery to the port, and is now 
partially covered with a group of buildings 
comprising four churches and a dwelling 
The whole mass is known by the name of 
the Apocalypse. A very large portion of 
the original rock remains untouched on 
the west and north of the building. It is 
of very irregular shape, more like a mass 
of huge boulders, and is honeycombed, 


* M. Guérin calls him Parthenios Pancostas, and 
gives the date of foundation as 1602. 
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especially on the west, with curious large 
hollows, almost deserving the dignity of 
being styled caves. The probability of 
the tradition grows upon the mind. At 
first sight it might seem natural to im- 
agine the seer withdrawing himself to 
some more solitary place in order to re- 
ceive the divine communication. There 
is, however, nothing in his narrative con- 
tained in the Apocalypse to suggest that 
he had any forewarning of what was about 
to occur; on the contrary, there is every 
indication that he was taken suddenly and 
by surprise. Again, his advanced age 
probably unfitted him for lengthened ex- 
peditions from the town in or near which 
it may be assumed that he was lodging. 
The place is precisely the spot to which 
it is easy to imagine the saint as retiring 
for quiet upon the Sunday,* after perhaps 
ministering in private to some small hand- 
ful of believers, There is, moreover, no ap- 
parent reason why a false tradition should 
have seized upon this particular place, 
which possesses no special feature to gen- 
erate such an idea, ‘The statement of the 
Gospel also having been here written ap- 
pears, upon consideration, not destitute of 
a certain probability. According to the 
universal tradition expressed by Jerome, 
the Gospel was written towards the close 
of the Evangelist’s career, at the request 
of the churches of Asia. Is it unnatural 
to suppose that under such circumstances 
he should have retired from the turmoil 
of Ephesus, and withdrawn to place hime 
self again at the spot forever associated 
in his mind with a marvellous effusion of 
the Spirit? The belief that he did so is 
at least as early as the composition of the 
Synopsis ascribed, although doubtfully, 
to Athanasius the Great. The question 
of the Gospel, however, is of less interest 
from the merely topographical point of 
view, as it has never been suggested that 
that work is in any way affected by local 
coloring derived from Patmos. 

The view from the top of this crag, 
although very pretty, is not as striking 
perhaps as the majority of those in the 
island. As the spectator stands with his 


* It has been suggested that the expression ** Lord’s 
Day”’ in Apoc. i. 10, does not indicate Sunday, but 
** the day of the Lord,’’ in the same sense as in Zeph. 
i. 14, and elsewhere, and that the meaning is that the 
Apostle was rapt in spirit to that time. ‘The expres- 
sion, however is not 7Zép@ TOV Kupiov but KvpLlaKy 
74EP@, which is still the usual Greek term for Sunday. 
The Latin follows the Greek strictly, in giving the 
ordinary words, ‘* Dominica dies,” in place of ‘* Dies 
Domini.”” ‘That Sunday is meant seems to have been 
and to be the almost universal opinion. Renan, who 
certainly does not shrink from novelties, renders it by 
Dimanche, without remark. 
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back towards the great monastery, the 
prospect is closed in upon either hand 
by the sides of the valley, the hamlet of 
Scala, surmounted by its ruined Acropo- 
lis, lying below on the left. Beyond the 
Acropolis again can be seen a portion of 
the large western bay which is separated 
from the harbor on the east only by a 
narrow isthmus. The view of the harbor 
itself is broken by the high rocky promon- 
tory which rises from its southern shore, 
so that it has the appearance of a lake. 
The largest stretch of sea visible is on 
the right hand, the mouth of the harbor 
and the A©gean stretching to the island of 
Arki. Behind all this rise the barren 
hills of the northern part of Patmos itself, 
and in the distance appear in succession 
broken views of Ikaria, Mikrosia, Samos, 
Arki, and Agrelousa,* with a picturesque 
glimpse of Mount Mykale in Asia Minor, 
to the north of the two latter. The gen- 
eral impression conveyed is that of a sea 
sprinkled with rugged and remarkably 
barren islands. The prickly brown herbs 
upon the hills do not give the impression 
of vezetation. No green appears except 
in the scanty gardens and vineyards near 
the port, and in the hollow of the valley. 
The beauty of the landscape is derived 
from the forms of the land, the tint of the 
rocks and stones of which the islands are 
composed, the brilliant blue of the sea, 
and the luminous splendor of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The buildings of the Sanctuary of the 
Apocalypse are kept with the most scru- 
pulous care and cleanliness, which com- 
bine with the unaffected courtesy of the 
guardians to leave a most agreeable im- 
pression. Outside the present house are 
two large buildings now roofless. These 
formerly belonged to a school for higher 
Greek education, and have been aban- 
doned since the independence of Greece 
has offered greater facilities at Athens, 
The building in use is occupied by the 
priest sent from the monastery to perform 
the regular religious services in the shrine, 
and by one or two lay persons. In this 
upper portion is the small domed Church 
of St. Nicolas, dating from the last cen- 
tury, containing much injured remains of 
frescoes, executed in a rigidly archaic 
manner, partly representing events from 
Scripture, and partly scenes in the legen- 
dary life of the patron saint. From hence 
a series of flights of steps, forty in all, 
leads down past the Church of St. Arte- 
mios, and the belfry, to the twin Churches 


* Agrelousa, a very small islet in front of Arki. 
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of St. Anne* and St. John, the latter of 
which is the shrine itself. Near the bel- 
fry may be seen the upper side of the 
ledge of rock which forms the roof of the 
shrine. The lower part of the Church of 
St. Artemios, which is stated to be of the 
sixteenth century, and is quite plain inter- 
nally, is cut out of this rock. 

The Church of St. Anne is entered 
from an exonarthex or porch, from which 
a square-headed door leads into the nar- 
thex proper. This narthex is about fifty 
years old, and consists of a chamber 
eleven and a half feet square, covered by 
a graceful dome well constructed of 
dressed stones. The arches to the right 
and left are pointed, but the entrance of 
the church is smaller and round-headed. 
To the left is the door of a small lumber- 
room, and in the angle next the church a 
marble table-tomb, which is an ossuary 
containing the bones of the masters of the 
former school. The pointed arch to the 
right opens into a hollow which may be 
called the narthex of the Church of St. 
John, and is almost entirely hollowed in 
the rock. On the left side of the door of 
the Church of St. Anne hangs a large 
colored picture on panel representing the 
Evangelist dictating the Gospel to Pré- 
choros, and on the right is a somewhat 
similar but much better picture represent- 
ing Christ enthroned. These pictures, 
like almost all the others in the island, 
preserve the strict tradition of Byzantine 
art. The archaic style is often so well 
imitated, that, were it not thet many are 
dated, the visitor would be inclined to as- 
cribe to them a much greater antiquity 
than they really possess. The narthex is 
slightly askew with the church, which 
causes the threshold of the latter to be 
irregular, but the pavement within, which 
is laid in a good design, measures eighteen 
feet ten inches to the step of the sanctu- 
ary. The original foundation of this church 
is ascribed to Christéddoulos, but it has 
been subjected to continual reconstruc- 
tion, and the existing building is roughly 
ascribed to the seventeenth century. The 
breadth from wall to wall is eleven feet nine 
and ahalf inches. The western half of the 
church is fitted with stalls all round, end- 
ing on the right (south) side in a canopied 
throne, for the use of abbat or bishop. 
With the exception of the pier behind this 
throne, and the stalls, this side of the 
church is open into that of St.John. The 


* Considering the situation, it is somewhat difficult 
to account for this choice of dedication ; it may posstbly 
be on account of the name of the mother of Christé- 
doulos, which was Anne. 





ledge of rock which forms the roof of the 
latter runs all along the side of St. Anne’s, 
within the sanctuary as well as without, 
and upon it rests the pointed vaulting in 
squared stones, which forms the roof of 
that church. On the west wall of this 
Church of St. Anne, to the right on enter- 
ing, is a small picture of the three saints 
whose respective liturgies are in use in 
the Greek Church — Basil the Great, 
John Chrysostom, and Gregory the Theo- 
logian. Next the screen there is also a 
piece of wall, containing a small square 
glazed window, to light the sanctuary of 
the Church of St. John, which is a little 
shorter than that of St. Anne. On this 
wall hang two pictures—one of the 
twelve sainted physicians, including Cos- 
mas and Damian, called the ’A gioi Anér- 
gyroi from their gratuitous attendance on 
the poor; and another, containing, in the 
upper part, the Blessed Virgin between 
St. John and St. Thomas, and in the lower, 
St. Germanus of Constantinople between 
the prophet Jeremiah and St. Antipas. 
There is here also a small stand bearing 
pictures of St. Jobn and of the meeting of 
Joachim and Anne described in the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels, with a representation, in 
the background of the latter, of the An- 
nunciations to them in the desert and the 
garden respectively. 

The eikonostasion of this church is of 
carved wood, entirely gilt and surmounted 
by a flat rood, with images of Saints Mary 
and John to match. It has been altered, 
or badly put together, as the parts do not 
centre. It has only the holy doors and 
the door of the prothesis. This latter is 
next the wall on the north side, and the 
space corresponding to it on the south, 
and which ought to be the door of the 
diakonik6n, is filled with the picture of St. 
Anne, a bust rather over life-size. The 
two other pictures, in the usual positions 
to north and south of the holy doors re- 
spectively, are well-executed works in the 
archaic Byzantine style, of the Blessed 
Virgin and our Lord. On the holy doors 
themselves are painted, in the upper part, 
the Annunciation; in the lower, Saints 
Germanus of Constantinople and Parthe- 
nios of Lampsakos. Before this screen 
stand two handsome brass standards for 
candles, and there are also several silver 
lamps, of which some are kept burning 
perpetually. In this case, as in the other 
churches of Patmos, the doors are veiled 
within, not by a painted shutter, as is too 
often the case in Greece, but by a rich 
curtain. The interior of the sanctuary is 
quite plain. There is one large apse, the 
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places of the prothesis and diakonikdén 
being taken by niches. The altar bears a 
very handsome copy of the Gospels 
bound in red velvet and silver parcel-gilt, 
a flat wooden crucifix, a large carved 
wooden tabernacle, and two solid brass 
candlesticks. 

On the north side of the church is a 
window, near the screen, surrounded by 
several small pictures. Above the stalls 
hangs a very handsome Russian efi- 
téphios, or winding-sheet, for the ceremo- 
nies of the close of Holy Week. On the 
west wall, beside the entrance, is a picture 
of the rare subject of the death of Anne. 
Looking from the window the crag may 
be seen descending precipitously, nearly 
on aplumb-line with the wall of the church. 
It would hence appear that the Church of 
St. Anne is built upon a platform of rock 
at aconsiderable height above the hillside 
below. Ata distance of some eleven feet 
behind the edge of this platform, and at a 
height of some eight or ten feet above it, 
is the heavy ledge of rock already men- 
tioned, projected from the cliff behind, 
and leaving a large hollow underneath. 

This hollow, some eighteen feet Jong by 
fourteen deep,* and six to ten high, is the 
actual sanctuary of the Revelation. The 
original form it is now impossible to guess. 
The rock has evidently been cut away 
to a great extent, for convenience’ sake. 
At what period such alterations began, it 
would be folly tospeculate. The shape is 
now continually, although slowly, altered, 
and the size enlarged, by the amount of 
chipping which takes place in order to 
carry away fragments of the hallowed 
spot. In the narthex, for instance, the 
breadth is only about half that of the inte- 
rior. The floor, unlike that ot the Church 
of St. Anne, is, with the exception of a 
few feet at the north-east, entirely of the 
rock. It is roughly smoothed, and scored 
with some lines to allow water to escape.t 
The inner side is of the solid rock. The 
roof, which is very irregular in height, is 
of the solid rock likewise. In this singu- 
lar spot a few silver lamps burn day and 
night before the gilded screen which con- 
ceals the altar, itself a mere niche in the 
rock. These lamps glimmer perpetually 
upon the sacred picture which occupies 
the centre of the screen,f and, reaching 


* The piers which separate this church from that of 
St. Anne reduce the actual internal breadth of the floor 
to about twelve and a half feet. 

t M. Guérin ascertained that water formerly flowed 
here. It must have been diverted. This is a singular 
contrast to the custom of the West, where it would cer- 
tainly have been treated as a ** holy well.”? 

+ Almost the exact centre. The altar is not quite in 
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almost from floor to roof, represents John 
fallen as dead at the feet of the one who 
was like unto the Son of Man. 

This picture serves for that of our Lord 
which, since the introduction of the eiko- 
nostasion, is invariably placed next to the 
holy doors, upon the right hand of the 
worshipper. Init, on the ground beneath, 
the Apostle is represented lying as a 
corpse. Above him, a halo of angels and 
sacred emblems enshrine the figure which 
was like unto the Son of Man. Before 
the feet of that figure, resting not upon 
earth, flame the seven lamps upon the 
seven golden candlesticks. At the sides, 
the angels of the seven churches present 
to the eye of the great High Priest the sa- 
cred objects of their care. His right hand 
holds the seven stars ; his left hand grasps 
the keys of hell and of death. This pic- 
ture is executed with a great power, the 
essence of which lies in depth of feeling, 
Scripture study, and honest obedience to 
a noble artistic tradition, and not in any 
attempt at theatrical effect. Some of the 
haloes and of the symbolic churches are 
now cased in silver. 

In accordance with the peculiar local 
usage of Patmos, already several times 
mentioned, this screen has only two doors, 
viz., the holy doors and the door of the 
prothesis, which latter is next the wall, 
Between it and the holy doors is the pic- 
ture of the Blessed Virgin, which is again 
a departure from the usual custom. It is 
what is commonly called in Europe “a 
Jesse-tree,” that is, a genealogical tree, 
culminating in the full blossoming of the 
stem of Jesse, the Rod, which is the Vir- 
gin, bringing forth the Messiah-Flower 
(Is. xi. 1) To the south side of the great 
picture of the opening revelation, in the 
place which the diakonikén door would 
naturally occupy, is a picture in three 
divisions. At the side is represented 
Christédoulos offering up the church ; be- 
low is the Evangelist dictating the Gospel 
to Préchoros; above, is the very rare 
subject of his. assumption — his disciples 
bury him in the earth, but he is again 
seen above in the sky, borne heavenward 
by angels. The holy gates themselves 
bear representations of the Annunciation, 
and of Gregory of Nazianzus and Basil 
the Great. 

Immediately in front of the screen the 
rocky roof is cracked from side to side. 
A local saying connects this feature with 
the moment when the Revelation began. 





| the middle, and the holy doors, being in front of it, are 
| moved somewhat northward. 
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When the words, “I am Alpha and Ome- 
ga’’ were uttered, it is conjectured that 
the earth shook and the rocks rent. 

The port of Scala, upon which the 
Church of the Apocalypse looks down, is 
an extremely good harbor, except in the 
case of directly east winds. It lies imme- 
diately in front of the isolated hill upon 
which stood the ancient Acropolis, and 
which is united to the north and south 
parts of the island by low, narrow isth- 
muses, now under cultivation, and divided 
into fields and gardens by dry stone walls. 
To the south, and touching the village, 
rises from the edge of the water a pictu- 
resque mass of rock upon which stands 
the small Church of St. Paraskeué. The 
village itself probably marks the site of 
the ancient capital, and lies at the foot of 
the Acropolis. It is small, with narrow, 
rough streets, but the houses are clean 
and well-built. There are several small 
churches. Another church stands _ iso- 
lated to the north, upon a rock on the sea- 
shore.* It is dedicated to St. John, and 
is said to mark the place where he first 
baptized. As he would doubtless have 
baptized by immersion, and there is no 
stream in the island in which it would be 
possible to immerse an adult, it seems 
probable enough that, if he ever baptized 
any one in Patmos, he used the sea for 
the purpose; and there may have been 
circumstances which made it possible for 
him to do so at this place, notwithstand- 
ing its being so close to, if not included 
in, the ancient city. About half-way up 
the hill of the Acropolis, overlooking the 
harbor, is a large garden, in which the 
white twin Churches of Saints George and 
Nicholas form a prominent object. Above 
these the hill is very steep. There are 
several considerable pieces of the ancient 
walls of the fortification, built of quadran- 
gular stones carefully fitted together with- 
out mortar. These are on the east and 
north sides. The south and west sides 
are so extremely precipitous, that they 
probably required less defence, but it is 
difficult at present to arrive at conclu- 
sions. The place would probably reward 
excavation, but in its present state is little 
better than a wilderness of stones, amid 
which are a few earthy patches where an 
attempt is made to grow corn. On a 
small natural platform on the west side, 


* In this harbor is a submerged rock, called Kynops. 
It must be so termed as if it were the petrified remains 
of this magician, said to have been drowned, at the 
prayer of the Apostle, when he plunged in in order to 
pretend to bring up alive other persons who had been 
drowned. 
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overlooking the sea, stands the Church of 
St. Constantine, and just eastward of that 
church are some remains of ancient con- 
struction — possibly the base of the Tem- 
ple of Apollo. 

The hill which forms the north side of 
the harbor is united to the rest of the 
island by the same low plain which con- 
nects the Acropolis with the land. Close 
to the shore of the harbor is an isolated 
group of small buildings which was for- 
merly the lepers’ quarter. These wretched 
sufferers fortunately became extinct about 
forty years ago, and the buildings have 
since been allowed to fall into decay, with 
the exception of the church, dedicated to 
St. Sozon. On the top of the hill, but 
invisible from the greater part of the har- 
bor, is a considerable garden containing 
the hermitage and Church of All Saints. 
The church is above the usual size, and 
has a stone dome. Both it and the house 
and garden are kept with great care by 
the present occupant, a hermit-nun, who 
has lived in this place for a considerable 
number of years. 

The northern section of the island, al- 
though less interesting in the places and 
objects contained in it, than those which 
lie southward, is the largest in superficial 
extent. It presents almost a contrast to 
the others in point of fertility. There isa 
little more heather mixed with the prickly 
tufts of vegetation. It is indeed exceed- 
ingly barren, but the barrenness is miti- 
gated by a much larger amount of culti- 
vated and cultivable land. Several little 
valleys are turned into gardens of a few 
acres, and on the hillsides themselves a 
considerable amount of ground is pain- 
fully reclaimed for the growing of corn. 
The aspect of some of the little glens, 
struggling into fruitfulness under the bar- 
ren rocks, is almost like that of cultivated 
plots in Alpine valleys. This comparative 
vegetation is most marked upon the east 
side. Proceeding north from the harbor 
of Scala come two bays, the second of 
which contains an island marked by the 
Church of St. Thekla. The name recalls 
the dim and glorious memories of Apos- 
tolic times, when, it is stated by Tertul- 
lian, John himself during his lifetime had 
to condemn as spurious the “ Acts of Paul 
and Thekla.” Then comes the Bay of 
Kampos (Qu. Latin Campus, Italian, Cam- 
po?) The small plain or receding shore- 
land of Kampos is the largest extent of 
agricultural ground in the island. Here 
are several acres of vineyard, dotted with 
white houses and several churches, sur- 
rounded by toilsome cornland wrested 
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from the stony sides of the hills, and 
unpretentiously wooded with prickly pear, 
pomegranate, olive, terebinth, and at least 
one handsome palm-tree.* On a rising 
ground to the west stands a defensible 
tower (now ruined) of the seventeenth 
century. From Kampos a walk of about 
three-quarters of an hour leads over the 
uplands to the northern bay of the island, 
on the east side of which, in a receding 
corner of cultivable soil, lies the monas- 
tery of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. This monastery had become de- 
serted, and had fallen into lay occupation, 
until the bishop at present residing there 
purchased it, on retiring from a length- 
ened ministry in Egypt. By him it has 
been adapted to a small community of the 
most rigid, though unaffected, monastic 
observance. There he resides himself, 
along with his brother, the moral consultor 
and confessor extraordinary of the great 
monastery, and two or three others. The 
building consists of a few cells, humbler 
than most of our Highland cottages, but 
differing from many of them (alas!) in 
their scrupulous cleanliness and neatness. 
The Church of the Assumption itself is 
the chief feature of the pile, and, small as 
it is, is among the largest in Patmos. 
The interior is striking, not from richness, 
but from the taste and care displayed in it. 
The eikonostasion, of very finely carved 
wood, has never been gilded as a whole, 
the gold being laid only upon the flat 
backgrounds of the pictures and upon 
some special portions, such as the rood. 
The effect, in so light and simple a build- 
ing, as opposed to the deep gloom of the 
great Church of St. John, is much better 
artistically than if the intricacies of the 
workman’s skilled handiwork, and the 
grain of the noble timber, had been con- 
founded under the blaze of gilding. Here 
sounds for hours day by day the voice of 
the prayer and praise of the Church, with 
rarely any eye but that of Him to whom 
it is addressed, to see the officiants. At 
a few yards from the front of the church 
the AZgean chafes continually upon the 
shore, or beats wildly against the crags, 
in one of the most lovely of the many 
lovely corners of Patmos, just as it lapped 
and beat in the days of the Apostle. 

The question how far the actual scenery 
of Patmos forms the background of the 
descriptions in the Apocalypse is one 
upon which it seems impossible to give 
any decision, and on which it is probable 

* Besides this graceful tree (in a private garden) 


there are three or four stunted palm-plazts in and about 
the éfos toi ‘osiou. 





that every one who has seen the island 
will either form a judgment for himself, 
or which he will determine to leave as 
insoluble, according to his own taste and 
Opinion. It is evident that upon this 
question the hypothesis — now, however, 
generally abandoned by critics — that the 
Apocalypse is a forgery, has no bearing, 
for an impostor would be at least as likely 
as a real author to impart, intentionally or 
unintentionally, a local color to his fabri- 
cations. Nor is the question affected by 
an hypothesis such as that of Renan — 
viz., that “the apostle... prepared, in 
one of the public-houses which there must 
have been about the seaport, the mani- 
festo which he wished to send before him 
into Asia,”* and deliberately chose to 
couch his allusions, exhortations, and pre- 
dictions in an allegorical form; the labor- 
ing imagination would in that case have 
been extremely likely, having named the 
spot, to have sought or found assistance 
in the striking panorama presented to the 
eyes of the composer. The question is 
really whether, the idea or imagery of an 
allegory or actual supernatural vision, or 
series of visions, being once accepted as 
that meant to be conveyed, the author of 
the Apocalypse is to be supposed as rep- 
resented from first to last in such a state 
of trance as to be unconscious of the nat- 
ural surrounding objects; or whether the 
visionary figures are to be pictured as ap- 
pearing against the natural background, 
as a ghost or object of second sight is 
said to do, without destroying the general 
and ordinary appreciation of the surround- 
ing phenomena; or whether, again, the 
text of the book is intended to convey a 
mixed idea that it was sometimes one and 
sometimes the other. 

In view of this latter hypothesis, it will 
be remarked that the text of the Apoca- 
lypse itself implies repeated changes of 
point of view on the part of the recipient 
of the revelation. Even the frequent 
mention of the sea, a feature so perpetu- 
ally present to the senses of a sojourner 
in Patmos, and which Dean Stanley so 
eloquently remarks, is by no means un- 
ceasing. In the opening vision, extend- 
ing to the end of the third chapter, there 
is nothing to imply that the figures are 
not to be understood as appearing amid 
and against the ordinary and natural scene 
by’which the seer is surrounded. There 
is nothing to give the idea that the revival 
of sense mentioned in i. 17 was not a 

* L’ Antechrist, p. 347. For some reason difficult to 


discern, the public-house is indicated not in French but 
in Latin, *‘ quelqu’ une des caxfone.”’ 
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revival to consciousness of earthly sur- 
roundings. This conclusion may even be 
argued from iv. 2, “immediately I was in 
the spirit,” from which point the ecstatic 
is evidently described as close to the di- 
vine throne in heaven, where he speaks in 
a private manner (v. 5, vii. 13-17,) with one 
of the elders who surround it. Here the 
point of view seems to remain, at least till 
the close of the seventh chapter, and the 
notion of a caution against hurting trees 
(vii. 3) certainly could not have been sug- 
gested by the timberless wildernesses of 
Patmos. When the seals have been all 
opened, when the censer has been dashed 
upon earth, and the trumpets are ready to 
sound, the appearances narrated are de- 
scribed as by one writing, not in heaven, 
but upon earth, although there are cer- 
tainly things spoken of, such as rivers 
(viii. 10), which are not to be found in 
Patmos, and few persons familiar with 
that island will agree with the opinion 
that the distant spot of Santorin (Thera), 
which could be at most only a blue stain 
upon the horizon of a bright day, ifindeed 
ever visible at all, could possibly have 
suggested the figure (viii. 8) of “‘as it were 
a great mountain burning with fire... 
cast into the sea.” On the other hand, 
although it may perhaps be only the force 
of preconceived ideas, there are probably 
few who, from some height such as that 
of the monastery, have witnessed a thun- 
derstorm burst over Patmos, without 
calling to mind at the moment the words 
of viii. 5, with which the transition of 
scene appears to commence, “And the 
Angel took the censer, and filled it with 
fire of the altar, and cast it into the earth, 
and there were voices, and thunderings, 
and lightnings, and an earthquake.” Be- 
yond doubt, again, no background can 
possibly be conceived, offering, as it does, 
a kind of microcosm of earth and sea, 
better adapted to the terrific image with 
which the tenth chapter opens, than the 
view from the actual island. Chapter xi. 
distinctly describes a scene upon earth, 
namely, the measurement of the earthly 
temple, and the great city spiritually 
called Sodom and Egypt, a scene for 
which the seer must have been trans- 
ported from Patmos. At xi. 16 the heav- 
enly visions are renewed and continued 
to the end of chapter xii. At the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth chapter, the recipi- 
ent of the revelation is abruptly found 
Standing upon the sand of the sea; the 
coast of Patmos is mostly rocky, but there 
is quite enough sand to have afforded a 
place for the description, and the micro- 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLIX. 2543 
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cosmic character of the landscape, already 
alluded to, favors the idea. With chapter 
xiv. the seer is transported far from Pat- 
mos, to Syria; for, whatever disputes 
there may be upon the topography of Jeru- 
salem, it is admitted that Zion forms, or 
formed, some part of the group of hills 
upon which that city stands. After this 
begins the outpouring of the vials. It is 
preceded (xv. 2) by a figure which will 
awake the memory of one who has seen 
the sun rise or set upon the coast of Pat- 
mos — “a sea of glass mingled with fire.” 
The station of the seer appears to be again 
in heaven; he gazes upon the earth as 
upon a map; he watches the movements 
of the inhabitants as a spectator might 
watch the scenes of an amphitheatre. 
Suddenly (xvii. 3) he is carried into the 
wilderness, but wakes again (xviii. 21) toa 
momentary consciousness of the sea, be- 
fore the shouts of heavenly exultation 
(xix. 1) call him once more to the divine 
throne (xix. 4) whence he seems to return 
to earthly scenes before the manifestation 
of “the Word of God.” Finally, in place 
of anything seen then or now, appear the 
new heavens and the new earth, and there 
is no more sea. The standpoint is only 
changed once more. He is “carried away 
in the spirit to a great and high moun- 
tain.” Away from whence? Evidently 
from some spot where there existed not a 
great and high mountain, and certainly 
Patmos offers nothing which could sug- 
gest the idea of a great and high mountain 
to the mind of a peasant cradled in sight 
of the snows of Hermon. 

Surely in the face of such changes and 
figures, it must remain in the highest de- 
gree uncertain whether the scenery of 
Patmos is really reflected at all in the 
imagery of the Apocalypse. It seems in- 
deed possible that the imagination of the 
ecstatic remained more or less possessed 
by the habitual view of the imprisoning 
sea, and ‘its little world of islands, and 
that his tone was unconsciously affected 
by it — and again, that at certain moments 
during the trance the cloud of vision 
broke, as it were, for a little while, and 
left him conscious, more or less, of the 
material realities around him. But if it 
were so at all, it must have been so only 
to a small and partial extent. The main 
interest of Patmos remains centred in the 
fact that it was at any rate the spot in 
which the great drama of the Apocalypse 
originated. The traveller, when gazing 
upon the sea-girt rocks thus hallowed, 
seems to have his thoughts lifted above 
material conceptions te things of which 
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earthly phenomena are at best but types 
and shadows. The A£gean glittering 
around its clusters of islands, stretching 
far away beyond where the eye can reach, 
is less a means of materializing the Apoca- 
lypse than a help to realize such a concep- 
tion as has flowed to us from one of the 
most striking works with which medizval 
devotion in the West has enriched the 
library of Christian thought : * — 

“And whereas she marvelled at the 
beauty of the Holy John as he appeared 
lying upon the Lord’s Breast, he answered 
and said unto her: Hitherto I have ap- 
peared unto thee in that form wherein 
upon earth I lay at the supper on the 
Breast of the Lord my Lover and Only 
Friend; but now, if it please thee, I will 
obtain for thee that thou behold me in 
that form wherein in heaven I am now 
delighting myself in the joy of the God- 
head. And, forasmuch as she was fain to 
gain it, she forthwith perceived, inside 
the Breast of JEsus, the Infinite Ocean of 
the Godhead, and, like a minnow swim- 
ming therein — a mere speck — the Bless- 
ed John, in unspeakable love and liberty. 
And she understood that where the stream 
of the Godhead poured most mightily into 
the Manhood, there he would most use to 
abide. And this Ocean of Absolute Good 
ness which slaked and yet never satiated 
the intensity of his desire, did so fill and 
overcome him, that his heart was seen to 
give out a little rill, and therefrom to cause 
many spray-drops of God’s Own Goodaess 
to fall throughout the whole bounds of the 
world: these drops are the healing truths 
of his saving doctrine, and especially of 
his Gospel: IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE 
WorbD.” 


* Insinuationes Divine Pietatis, iv. 4. The work 
is better known under the popular name of the ** Reve- 
lations of St. Gertrude,’t but the passage cited is not 
from the portion certainly attributed to the saint. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE next day was Sunday —a mild 
day, with spaces of blue sky overhead — 
ushered in, like every Venetian Sunday 
that ever yet came into being, with tumul- 
tuous crashings of bells, as though the 
ringers’ aim and object had been to tear 
down and rive the very belfries. All the 
time Lady Frances was tying on her bon- 
net for church the crashing and clanging 
never ceased fora single instant. It made 


her head ache, though she ought certainly 
to have been used to it by this time. 

The English church at Venice is, as 
most people are aware, upon an upper 
floor of one of the palaces on the Grand 
Canal,—a palace formerly belonging to 
the Contarini, now given up to apparta- 
menti mobigliati, and rooms full of indif- 
ferent antiquities, a card for which is 
mysteriously thrust into your hand as you 
enter in to or leave your devotions. The 
“church” is a long and rather handsome 
room, with the usual frescoed ceiling, with 
portraits of senators and other notabilities 
— presumably of the house of Contarini 
— stuck in green-painted wooden panels, 
with windows half filled with coarsely 
stained blue glass between which the deli- 
cious green of a vine enters in springtime 
at all the open apertures. Upon a Sunday 
morning it is a sufficiently varied admix- 
ture of two or three nationalities, and 
more than one “ism;” the senators over- 
head in their red and green velvets, look- 
ing down with all the tolerance of indiffer- 
ence atthe heretic rites carried on under 
their noses, not so very heretic nowadays, 
perhaps, either. At ten o’clock, precisely 
as the clock struck, Lady Frances’s gon- 
dola was always at the door upon a Sun- 
day morning, and she herself was seated 
init. It was not very often that she suc- 
ceeded in inducing the colonel to accom- 
pany her, but that had nothing to do with 
the matter: it is upon the women of a 
family, as is well known, that the duty of 
supporting the religious institutions of 
their country rightfully and naturally de- 
volves. 

All the incongruities of incongruous 
Venice might have seemed, to an ingen- 
ious and slightly satirical looker-on, typi- 
fied and embodied in that long, angular 
figure of hers, sitting so bolt upright upon 
cushions specially designed for luxurious 
reclining; her big prayer-book and well- 
worn brown Bible upon her knees; her 
gray hair smoothed in two impartial bands 
upon either side of her two thin cheeks; 
her long nose, her sad, kind eyes, looking 
thoughtfully out at the scene, so familiar 
yet so fresh. The water slipped and slid 
in green delicious transparent wrinkles 
under the shallow prow of the boat; the 
ferro lifted its hooked and gleaming curves 
of steel above the surface; the gondoliers 
had donned their fresh suits of summer 
white, with the broad red sashes fringed 
with gold, which Colonel Hal had himself 
devised for their adornment. Swallows 
swooped and swooped, pursuing the re- 
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water; vaporetti, crowded with Sunday 
pleasurers bound for the Lido, passed and 
repassed, sending a disturbing wave across 
the whole level breadth of water, washing 
the bases of the houses up to heights 
never formerly attained to, save at some 
exceptional flood-time. 

An hour and a half later Lady Frances 
was coming back from her devotions 
amongst a crowd of gondolas also freighted 
with church-goers, when her attention was 
attracted by a collision —that rarest of 
incidents in Venice — which had taken 
place between one of the advancing boats 
and another which had suddenly shot out 
of one of the side canals. It was only a 
momentary touch; the next instant both 
had separated again — rowers and rowed, 
offenders and offended alike, looking back 
at one another with that indomitable good- 
humor which reduces all mishaps into a 
mere succession of entertaining incidents. 
In that moment Lady Frances recognized 
her brother as one of the two occupants 
of the offending vessel, and with him a 
lady who, as she turned to speak to him, 
she perceived to be young, strikingly hand- 
some, and moreover a stranger to herself. 

Now Venetian etiquette, which is not as 
a rule by any means unendurably strin- 
gent, is nevertheless a stickler upon some 
few points, and one of those few is, that a 
lady shall not go alone in a gondola with a 
gentleman — that gentleman being neither 
father, brother, husband, or other near 
relative. Who could this lady, who was 
thus honoring her brother, be? Lady 
Frances wondered. Whoever she was, 
there was no question about her beauty. 
She was blonde to the point of insipidity, 
or would have been but for the well- 
defined eyebrows and eyelashes which 
gave distinction and definition to the face. 
Around her hat a quantity of dark grey 
gauze had been twisted, which, meeting 
under the chin, brought out the wonderful 
tints of the face with marvellous distinct- 
ness. One hand was bare, and the lace 
of the sleeve hung back a little way from 
the wrist and arm. If there was anything 
condescending in the lady’s position, there 
was certainly nothing at all so in her air 
and attitude. A Cleopatra or Semiramis, 
in presence of one of the least of her vas- 
sals, could hardly have carried a prouder 
port. The image of some very large white 
swan contemptuously breasting the waves 
rose to Lady Frances’s mind, as she 
looked at the gondola and its beautiful 
occupant. Who in the world could she 
be? she wondered, with not a little curios- 
ity. Venice is a small place, and though 





no very great freqaenter of its entertain- 
ments, she knew most of its inmates by 
sight, and felt sure that this magnificent 
blonde had never come under her obser- 
vation before. Suddenly she remembered 
her brother’s panegyrics of the preceding 
evening. Evidently this was she —the 
all-accomplished Russian, over whose per- 
fections he had waxed so eloquent, and 
whom she herself stood solemnly pledged 
to call upon. It must be, seeing that 
there was no one else whom it could by 
any possibility be. 

It was not until the two gondolas had 
passed that the colonel caught sight of his 
sister: then he half started up from his 
seat, pulling aside the striped curtains, 
and flourishing in the air with two or 
three outstretched fingers, as if to convey 
an embrace — not directly to her, but up- 
wards to someting poised in mid-air above 
her head. Lady Frances on her side nod- 
ded and smiled her own peculiarly shy, 
constrained smile—which was shy and 
constrained even towards her own brother, 
when by chance they met in public. She 
saw the lady beside him glance languidly 
in her direction and turn to the colonel 
evidently with an inquiry upon her lips, 
and was witness to the air of polite but 
unmistakable astonishment with which the 
answer was received. Then the two gon- 
dolas passed on, and not many minutes 
later Lady Frances was set down at the 
steps of their own palazzo. 

She waited luncheon half an hour for 
her brother, then, as he did not appear, 
went on without him. She had nearly 
finished when a hasty line was brought in, 
telling her that he had been caught and 
detained by friends at the Hotel Britan- 
nia; they were going out to the Lido that 
afternoon, he said, and she was not to 
expect to see him, therefore, until dinner 
time. 

She was still in the act of reading this 
when a visitor was announced, and she 
hastened accordingly into the other room 
to receive her. 

Signora, or, as she much preferred being 
called, Madame Facchino, was one of those 
striking little social phenomena of whose 
antecedents no human being knows any- 
thing, or apparently troubles him or her 
selfto know. A Belgian, it was said, by 
birth, married to a Neapolitan, speaking 
English with hardly an accent, though 
with a good many variations of her own, 
she was to be met everywhere; she knew 
everybody. She lived up two flights of 
stairs in a dingy little furnished lodging, 
permeated by the noises of a ca/¥ which 
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was held below. She was reported exces- 
sively poor, and in fact made little or no 
secret of being so. No one, not even the 
rare Belgians who visited Venice, knew 
anything whatsoever of her or her family. 
Her husband was assumed to be dead, but 
who or what he had been when alive, no 
one was bold enough to pronounce with 
any positive certainty. She was not par- 
ticularly refined; indeed very fastidious 
people pronounced her to be downright 
vulgar. She was excessively plain, with 
a little, short, crumpled face, not unlike 
that of an intelligent marmoset, and a 
dense, far from neatly arranged, crop of 
black hair, which overhung her forehead 
to the very eyebrows. The eyes beneath 
this dishevelled thatch were small, and of 
an unmistakable green. She sang with 
infinite chic and gusto, but without a scrap 
of voice, accompanying herself by prefer- 
ence upon a cracked mandoline which she 
carried about with her, and she was uni- 
versally popular. Yet she was not clever, 
and what was perhaps still more remarka- 
ble, not even ill-natured,—at least few 
malicious stories had ever been supposed 
to find their first traceable point of dis- 
semination from between her lips. 

Lady Frances had somehow, incongru- 
ously enough, drifted into a sort of inti- 
macy with her, owing chiefly to a pertina- 
cious sociability upon the other’s part, 
which no coldness, however pronounced, 
could daunt. To one so shy as she was 
it was a comfort undeniably to have some 
one near at hand who would take the 
whole burden of conversation upon her- 
self, in whose society no uncomfortable 
pauses could by any possibility occur, nor 
any embarrassment upon the part of an- 
other throw even a momentary film of 
diffidence upon her own absolute equanim- 
ity. She was used, moreover, to having 
people upon whom she could exercise 
benevolence, and Madame Facchino was 
fortunately quite willing to play the indis- 
pensable second part in that amiable duet. 
Thus, for very various reasons, it had 
come to pass that the little Belgian was 
one of the very few people in Venice who 
had established themselves upon a footing 
of intimacy at the Palazzo Goppo —in- 
deed, had become, to some degree, a sort 
of necessity to both its inmates, though 
for very dissimilar reasons. Now and 
then, it is true, for a moment, for the 
space of a few seconds, she brushed 
against a prejudice or touched the spring 
of that indomitable pride which lay, like a 
sort of subterranean frost, far below all 
Lady Frances’s liberalities, real as well as 
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imaginary. But Madame Facchino had a 
very fair endowment of tact; she was 
aware in an instant of the danger, and 
made haste to sheer off again into safe 
waters, without ever actually touching 
bottom. She took a good deal of pride 
out of her intimacy with this gaunt, dull, 
capable Englishwoman, whom everybody 
respected, if everybody also a little laughed 
at. Though not distinctly lying under the 
accusation of Bohemianism, there was 
something undoubtedly comfortable and 
reputable to one of her precarious ante- 
cedents to be upon intimate terms with 
one who belonged to that unimpeachable 
order which stands like a rock, above and 
beyond all changes and chances éven of 
fortune. If she would scarcely have un- 
dertaken to emulate its ways in her own 
person, she at least appreciated the re- 
sults, and would not at all have minded 
filching a little of its prestige. She might 
be a trifle vulgar herself, but .she had a 
taste, almost a passion, for the niceties 
and the comforts of refinement. 

“So I find you alone, my lady! that is 
good,” she said, as she came tripping for- 
ward upon a pair of small, very accurately 
shod feet, taking in with a sharp glance 
every alteration that had been made in the 
disposition of the rooms since her last 
visit. She always called Lady Frances 
“my lady,”—at first because, like the 
majority of foreigners, she believed it to 
be the customary English mode of ad- 
dress; afterward, because it had become 
a habit todo so. “ And the colonel — the 
devoted brother —heis out? Yes? That 


is well too. Then now we will have a , 


nice chat. Ah, he is gone to the Hotel 
Britannia. TZitens/ tiens/ Then he is 
in the train of the new beauty. Oh, do 
not deny it. I have seen him, in fact — 
seen him with my two eyes, —they are 
small, but they are very sharp; indeed, 
for the matter of that, 4e is large enough, 
west-ce-pas? He is not alone either; all 
Venice seems to be ex délire. Young De 
Fallet, Comte Carolan, Mrs. Forsyth’s 
son — they are all in a string — they rave 
day and night of her charms. And, after 
all, itis not so much to be wondered at. 
Let us be candid. She is a beauty, but a 
beauty 4ors ligne. You have seen her, 
my lady? No?” 

“Yes, I believe I have seen her,” 
Lady Frances said rather stiffly. “I have 
promised in any case to call on her,” she 
added. 

“So. She will like that, though she is 
not by way of liking ladies. She knows 
more gentlemen than ladies.” 
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“Why does she not know ladies? Is 
there anything — anything odd about 
her?” Lady Frances asked with some 
quickness. 

“Odd? No, there is nothing odd, — 
not exactly to say odd. She did not like 
her husband, but there is nothing so very 
odd in that; he was probably not much Zo 
be liked. She does not take the trouble 
to talk to ladies; she likes everything to 
come to her without her having the trouble 
to go to it. She likes clever men; they 
tell her what is going on without her hav- 
ing toread the newspapers. They talk to 
her about politics ; then she feels herself 
clever, which she is not at all, not in the 
least. People call her a Russian spy, but 
that is all nonsense.” 

Lady Frances felt unconsciously re- 
lieved at this information. With all her 
sisterly devotion, she did not look upon 
the colonel as, strictly speaking, belong- 
ing to the category of clever men, nor 
likely to minister much to any one’s desire 
for political enlightenment. 

“* They say now that she means to marry 
again; that she is looking about amongst 
her prétendants for the right man.” Ma- 
dame Facchino went on carelessly, taking 
up a book which lay on the table beside 
her, and opening it to look at the title- 
page. ‘She says, too, I am told, that she 
will not marry an Englishman — that she 
has had enough of that nationality; that 
she must try another next time. That, 
too, one may believe if one likes. All I 
can say is, if she took my advice she 
would. They say that I am a perfect 
Anglophile, that | have forsworn my own 
nationality, and itis true. I talk the En- 
glish, I read it, I even try to think in it, 
but that is difficult, I must own. This is 
new, is it not? Ouida. .Ah! how I love 
cette chére Madame Ouida. She is so 
beautiful, so true, so strong! You have 
read it, my lady? Ah! it belongs to the 
colonel. Well, then, that is all the better, 
for I will not ask you to lend it to me, as 
I had meant to do. Now I must go; I 
only just ran in to say, do you receive to- 
night? and if so, may I come about ten? 
Come to dinner? Ah no,I will not really 
come to dinner; you must not ask me to- 
night; it is too much, too often. I am 
ashamed, quite, quite ashamed. I blush, 
I do indeed; you do it to save my little 
pot-au-feu; is it not so? Well, you are 
too good, —then I will. The colonel, he 
will be at home to-night? Yes? That is 
well too, I will sing him some little 
songs; he is so kind, the colonel!” And 
with an eloquent grimace of gratitude 





which had the effect of screwing up her 
small eyes nearly to the point of extinc- 
tion, Madame Facchino was gone. 

After her loquacious visitor had depart- 
ed, Lady Frances sat for a long time im- 
mersed in thought. She felt undeniably 
disturbed at these suggestions that had 
been thrown out rather than actually for- 
mulated. Her brother’s marriage was an 
idea that had at one time been constantly 
before her mind, and had occupied her 
much. She had been desirous that he 
should marry, and had even, upon one 
occasion, taken in hand to supply him 
with a suitable wife, —a piece of manceu- 
vring which, to any one acquainted with 
Lady Frances, it is needless to say came 
to nothing. As his father’s aide-de-camp 
in chief, and the most popular man in or 
about the vice-regal court, Captain Mow- 
bray had had flirtations without end. 
How he had avoided matrimony it was 
rather difficult to say, except that the fam- 
ily irresolution had usually set in at the 
last moment to hinder him from making 
any explicit declarations. 

For years back, although the flirtations 
had continued almost without cessation, 
none of them had appeared to tend to- 
wards matrimony, and he seemed to have 
as little serious intentions in that direc- 
tion as his sister had herself. She did not 
like to think that any merely personal con- 
siderations mingled with the dislike which 
the idea of his now doing so certainly 
inspired her; and yet there was no deny- 
ing that it would be a terrible break-up, a 
most cruel wrenching and disjointing of 
all that made the happiness of her present 
life, if now, at the twenty-third hour, her 
brother was to take it into his head to 
marry. Why, after all, should he do so, 
having delayed so long? she asked her. 
self with some asperity. But again, upon 
the other hand, why should he not? He 
was the best judge of what was or was 
not for his own happiness; and to a man 
of forty-nine, life as a personally romantic 
affair is naturally not finished and done 
with, as it is to a woman of fifty-two. 
Clearly the thing was conceivable; and if 
the colonel wished to embark upon matri- 
mony with a rich, a beautiful, and a well- 
born woman, and the rich, beautiful, and 
well-born woman was willing to abet him 
in the matter, it was hardly, Lady Fran- 
ces felt, his sister’s part to stand in the 
way. 

Meantime that there was not much to 
be done by brooding over the matter was 
evident. The sun was shining, the water 
sparkling; Venice the consoler was call- 
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ing aloud with her myriad voices, “ Come 
out! Come out! Come out!” Accord- 
ingly she ordered her sando/o to be at the 
door in ten minutes’ time, and went into 
her own room to get ready. After all, the 
thing foreseen is not the thing that hap- 
pens, she said to herself philosophically, 
and it was quite conceivable that she 
might be giving herself a great deal of 
very unnecessary trouble. When the 
number of hair-breadth escapes which the 
colonel had already had in the matrimo- 
nial direction were taken into considera- 
tion, it seemed but a fair deduction from 
the known to the unknown, to conclude 
that he would in all probability have a 
few more still. 

Lady Frances, who was not young even 
for her age, had one youthful fancy left, 
and that was that she delighted in being 
rowed about Venice in her sando/o —as 
those light, canoe-like boats are called, 
which stand in much the same relation to 
a gondola that a London hansom does to 
a four-wheeled cab. This particular san- 
dolo was a very perfect little craft of its 
kind, and was rowed by a youth rejoicing 
in the immortal name of Michael Angelo, 
who was his mistress’s private and partic- 
ular henchman, and her favorite of all her 
household. To look at, Michael Angelo 
was not wholly unworthy of the name he 
bore, which, it will be owned, is saying a 
good deal. He was.a beautiful youth, 
with one of those thrice-fortunate faces, 
more common in Italy than elsewhere, 
which seem endowed by Heaven with the 
enviable prerogative of expressing any 
sentiment, however amiable or lofty, with 
which its owner may chance to be mo 
mentarily inspired. Whether this Mi- 
chael Angelo’s soul was quite equal to the 
capabilities of his face, it is perhaps un- 
necessary to inquire too curiously. Grat- 
itude the latter certainly did express, and 
that in no stinted measure, whenever his 
eyes rested upon his patroness. Lady 
Frances had picked him up upon one of 
those barges which bring firewood and 
planks to Venice from the mainland, 
where he, as a boy of twelve, had been 
kept working all the day, and often hall 
the night too, for a few pence and the 
food of a masterless dog. In the contours 
of his throat, as well as in the great eyes 
that were almost too large for the face, 
there were signs, even still, that told of 
the early pinch of starvation: they were 
not enough, however, to impair their 
beauty, — rather they enhanced it with 
a touch of wistfulness which otherwise 
would have been wanting. In his well- 
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fitting gondolier’s summer dress of white 
linen, with the red sash weighted with 
gold fringe, which swung to and fro like a 
pendulum with every motion of his grace- 
ful body; in his small cap of red cloth, 
under and around which his black hair 
curled like the tendrils of the bryony, he 
might have been set by a painter to ply 
an oar in the barge of Queen Venus her- 
self. People in Venice, to whom the pair 
were as well known as the two colossi 
upon the steps of the doge’s palace, used 
to laugh when they saw them passing, 
pointing them out to one another with 
loud-voiced, open-mouthed comments, not 
maliciously, but audaciously, like school- 
boys, to whom everything under heaven 
is obviously given as food for them to ex- 
ercise their wits upon. 

Lady Frances was well accustomed to 
these comments, and she did not really 
mind them, though, from habit and shy- 
ness, she often looked cross enough, poor 
soul, in vulgar parlance, “to frighten the 
horses,” had there been any such animals 
in Venice to be frightened. A momen- 
tary ray of benevolence —a spark of good- 
ness, of which she herself was hardly 
conscious — was about the only manifes- 
tation of the woman within which ever 
succeeded in finding its way through that 
impenetrable husk of ugliness behind 
which all her finer and better qnalities lay 
shrouded. Everything else was locked 
up, swathed, unexpressed, like some trop- 
ical plant stowed away in a dark cellar, 
whose potential wealth of beauty is for- 
bidden to produce so much as a leaf. 

She had been rowing about the lagunes 
for nearly half an hour, when it suddenly 
occurred to her that she would pay a Sun- 
day visit to a very old friend of hers, 
Princess Vasarhely, a Hungarian, who 
lived in a garden upon the Guidecca; and 
she accordingly gave orders to Michael 
Angelo to convey her to the canal of that 
name. 

Princess Vasarhely was probably at 
that moment the oldest social institution 
left in Venice. Others had come, had 
flourished, and had passed away, but she 
had always remained. She had lived 
there, it was said, right through the whole 
of the later Austrian occupation, and had 
been the centre, for years, of everything, 
the rallying-point for three or four contend- 
ing nationalities, including even a few 
Italians, who, of all native-born Austrian 
subjects, had made a solitary exception in 
her favor. She was not very young even 
in those days, but she was very old in- 


| deed now — people said in her hundreds, 
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but that no doubt was an exaggeration. 
She was a tiny, white, wizened woman, 
very shrewd, very autocratic, very intoler- 
ant of contradiction; wearing always a 
small white quilted satin cap, made like a 
baby’s, and tied in a tight knot under her 
chin. She talked English, and indeed 
most European languages, — preferring 
French, — and in every language mincing 
her words up into the smallest possible 
pieces before uttering them, which she did 
with the very ends of her lips, out of re- 
gard presumably for her teeth. Wildly 
romantic tales were told of her youth. 
She had been marvellously beautiful; 
men had gone mad for love of her; and 
duels innumerable had been fought for the 
sake of her smiles. Her husband, accord- 
ing to one malicious report, had been the 
most complacent of men, and she had tak- 
en full advantage of his amiability, though 
never, it was admitted, derogating from 
her position as a grande dame and leader 
of her world. She looked quiet enough 
now at any rate! The underlying volca- 
noes were all smoothed and smothered 
decorously away under a thick superim- 
posed layer of grey ashes. The compla- 
cent husband was dead long ago, and had 
given up his last breath in the arms of his 
adored and irresistible wife. Even that 
event lay already as much as twenty-five 
years back, and about the same time the 
princess had bought for herself this gar- 
den and vineyard upon the Guidecca, 
close under the shadow of the beautiful 
Redentore, had filled it with birds, beasts, 
and flowers, and here she still lived with 
a deaf elderly companion, who was herself 
the successor of one who had died some 
ten years back of old age. 

In addition to this house in the garden, 
the princess possessed also a suite of 
rooms on the Grand Canal, but these she 
rarely occupied — had not indeed been off 
the Guidecca now for more than a year 
past. The little house near the Reden- 
tore was her home, her palace, her last 
throne. It was cold enough there — bit- 
terly cold, in fact, in the winter time; but 
with stoves at every corner, and two or 
three quilted Jortidres to every door, the 
princess continued to keep her old blood 
warm, and to cater for the comfort of her 
innumerable pets. Every day in the year, 
whenever the weather permitted, she was 
taken out at three o’clock in her big- 
wheeled chair, and sat under the trees the 
whole afternoon, feeding her birds and 
fat spaniel with bonbons, and receiving 
every one who came to see her. Her vis- 
itors were not very numerous now, for she 





had survived all her old links, and even 
those who had succeeded these had in 
their turn mostly passed away — the result 
being that to Venice and Venetian society 
at large she had become a tradition rather 
than a reality. Her eyes were a little 
weak, so that she looked generally more 
than half asleep, but her mind was never 
really asleep; her intuitions were won- 
derful, and she had never been known to 
make a mistake in her life. Her memory 
swept like a scythe over a stretch of some 
seventy years, and there was hardly a 
face nor a fact which she had forgotten in 
all that time. She had been in early days 
the most intimate friend of Lady Fran- 
ces’s mother, who had spent much of her 
youth in Vienna, where her father was 
ambassador, and where the princess, then 
in the zenith of her marvellous beauty, 
had reigned a queen. Her feeling to- 
wards Lady Frances, therefore, was the 
half-affectionate, half-provoked feeling of 
an aunt or near family connection toward 
an awkward, well-intentioned schoolgirl, 
—a good girl, a fine creature at bottom, 
but too hopelessly gauche and undevel- 
oped for anything, and without a soul to 
look after her or take any heed of her 
manners or deportment. And to Lady 
Frances herself, accustomed as she had 
been throughout a tolerably long lifetime 
to have the charge of a whole world, all 
depending on or sustained upon her shoul- 
ders, there was something infinitely 
amusing, and at the same time refresh- 
ing, in finding herself thus suddenly rele- 
gated back to childishness — put by her 
mother’s old friend upon the footing of a 
schoolgirl, —she whom every one else 
thought so old! It made her feel as if 
she really were young again, —ardent, 
eager, vehement, impressionable — full of 
those hopes, dreams, confidences, aspira- 
tions, which had not been destined many 
of them, poor soul, to find any very tangi- 
ble realization. 

The tide was low as Michael Angelo 
pushed the sandolo into the narrow canal, 
and fastened it at the foot of the steps 
leading to the garden. The hot sun 
brought out the strong, acrid smell of the 
seaweed, as it lay crinkling and drying up 
in the fervent blaze. Three or four small 
boys were bathing in the canal nearer to 
the lagune, their sleek black heads shin- 
ing like those of seals under the glittering 
shadow of the archway. Myriads of small 
skip-jacks, — “ little pigs ” Venetian chil- 
dren call them — fled before the advance 
of the sandolo, up into the cracks of the 
stone walls; and big, ugly crabs scuttled 
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away, twiddling their antennz vigorously 
with consternation. Leaving it and 
Michael Angelo under the glowing shadow 
of the walls, Lady Frances walked unan- 
nounced up the narrow'path, and turning 
the corner of the house, came upon a little 
encampment enclosed on three sides by 
an old red balustrade, from which point 
diverging lines of pergolas, muffled in 
verdure, led the eye insensibly away to 
the greys and the blues of the lagune. 
Here she found the princess sitting in her 
usual place, under a big striped awning, 
which made a deep pent-house of shade 
over her venerable head. Four grotesque 
figures, in bright-red terra-cotta, grinned 
and grimaced at her from the corners of 
the balustrade; two magnificent cypresses 
towered immediately behind, under the 
pyramidical shadow of one of which sat 
Madame Bauche, the companion,—a 
deaf and elderly French woman, with a 
fat, good-humored smile, which gave her 
somewhat the air of a Capuchin friar, A 
parrot, perched upon a branch overhead, 
gave an occasional harsh interrogative 
croak, as if to inquire whether anything 
was ever going to happen in the world 
again ; a brown, apoplectic-looking spaniel, 
with feet far apart and red tongue lolling, 
sat at the foot of its mistress’s couch, 
looking like one of those grotesque ani- 
mals, half dog, half lion, which figure on 
monumental effigies. Sitting there,in the 
absolute dream-like silence, surrounded 
by her famifiars, the old lady had all the 
air of some benevolent sorceress, who had 
ended at last by succumbing to her own 
incantations. She opened her eyes, how- 
ever, as Lady Frances’s step sounded upon 
the gravel, and lifted her head a little to 
see who her unwonted visitor was. 

“Ah! whom have we here? It is you, 
Fanchon, my child, is it?” she said, hold- 
ing out a tiny, wrinkled hand, and blinking 
affectionately at the new-comer. ‘Come 
in her sandolo, has she? Ah, fy, fy, a 
sandolo/ A nice sort of conveyance that 
for a demoiselle of quality! Some day or 
other a little wind will get up, and you will 
go to the bottom, you and your sandolo, 
then you will remember that I have warned 
you! And your brother, the beau colonel, 
what is he doing, and why does he not 
look better after his sister? He never 
comes to see me now, I observe. Prob- 
ably he thinks that I am dead, but that, 
you should tell him, is no reason; he 
ought to come and place a leaf of zzmor- 
telle upon my tomb, —it would be only 
convenable ; your mother, were she alive, 
would insist upon his doing so.” 
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‘He means to come, I am quite sure, 
but he is so busy, it is very difficult for 
him to make time — it really is,” his sister 
said, with eager apology. “Every day 
somebody carries him away; even I see 
very little of him. To-day he is gone with 
friends to the Lido.” 

“ Ah, with friends — not with your little 
squeaking friend, that ugly one — what is 
her name —the one with the green eyes ? 
He is not with her, far exemple, is he?” 

‘With Madame Facchino? Oh dear, 
no, she has not gone at all. What made 
you think of her, princess?” 

*“] don’t know; I have my own little 
ideas. I saw them once together here, 
when they thought I was asleep. Your 
little friend is not so simple as she seems. 
She has her plans. Mark my words, some 
of these days she will astonish you.” 

Lady Frances remained silent. She 
was astonished already. It was such a 
completely new idea, filled as her mind 
was at present with quite other apprehen- 
sions, that she felt unable for a minute to 
reply. She was about to ask the princess 
whether she had any other and more tan- 
gible grounds for suspicion, but before 
she could do so, that autocratic little per- 
sonage had already drifted away to an- 
other subject. 

“ Titi, my little blessing, thou must not 
scratch thyself there upon my dress,” she 
said to the spaniel. ‘ To scratch one’s 
self publicly is not convenadde for little 
dogs! Go, go to thy good Bauche; see 
what she has got for thee. Bauche, my 
angel, give Lady Fanchon a cup of coffee 


red bonbons. You do not get your nasty 
tea here, bad child. Your mother used 
to try and make me drink tea. Never! 
Forty years I tried, but I never could ac- 
complish it. To me it is physic, simply 
physic! Will you have some strawber- 
ries too? there are some in that little 
basket. I dare not touch them myself; 
but you are young, you do not fear for 
your digestion. Just look at all those 
rows of them there in that border —it is 
a sin, is it not, that no one comes to eat 
them? Ah, and Fanchon, you that are so 
strong and active, will you go and pick 
me some of that daphne? See the great 
bush! All this afternoon I have been 
sighing for it, but Bauche is so fat I have 
not the heart to ask her. The scissors? 
There they are on the wall, close to that 
little red man’s feet.” 

Lady Frances found the scissors and 





cut the daphne, and brought a great bunch 
| of it to her old friend, who buried her face 
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in it till the white satin cap ribbons were 
dusted with yellow pollen. Then the vis- 
itor got a low chair, and sat down close 
to the other’s couch, not talking much, 
but resting, enjoying herself, dreaming. 
It was unspeakably restful, unspeakably 
green, and silent, and delightful. Noone 
else came, and she sat on and on, listen- 
ing to the occasional chimes of the Re- 
dentore, whose great grey-slated cupola 
showed over the tops of the acacia-trees ; 
catching an occasional gleam of some 
white sail upon the broad face of the 
lagune, where the pink campanile of the 
Armenian convent alone, of all the world 
of houses and churches without, was visi- 
ble through a break in the trees. Her 
shyness, her _ self-consciousness — those 
two lifelong banes of her poor existence 
— were quietly lulled away here and laid 
to sleep. It would have been as impossi- 
ble indeed to be shy or self-conscious in a 
tomb as in that peaceful retreat, where 
everything spoke of growth, of the fresh- 
ness of spring, of slow, kindly, gentle, 
inexorable decay. It seemed to her as if 
time itself had somehow fallen asleep; as 
if she had reached a land which we all of 
us occasionally dream of, where every- 
thing flows by to a tune of running water; 
where struggles, troubles, inequalities, dis- 
agreeables of all sorts are put away, not for 
a while, for a minute or two, but forever, 
and ever, andever. Fat Madame Bauche, 
with her false front and her monastic 
smile; the asthmatic Titi; the undemon- 
Sstrative parrot; the ugly little terra-cotta 
statuettes which grinned from the four 
corners of the balustrade; the old lady 
herself, with her shaking hands and deli- 
cate reticulations of wrinkles, — they were 
not, any of them, ideal tenants of a para- 
dise perhaps, and yet, like some Gothic 
building in which the very grotesqueness 
is an element of the beauty, they all 
seemed to harmonize, to form part of the 
beauty of the spot, of that peace which 
encompassed it as with a green curtain, 
shutting out everything that seems dis- 
cordant, which seemed to belong to its 
very stones. 

“So you have got steamers now!” the 
princess said, suddenly opening her eyes 
after a long interval of silence, during 
which she seemed to have lapsed into a 
profound doze. 

“Steamers?” Lady Frances repeated 
with some bewilderment. 

“Yes, steamers. In Venice there — 
going up and down the Grand Canal, — 
steamers in Venice! That I should live 
to hear of it! I shall not live to see é¢, 





Dieu soi louer; for I am not going back 
to Venice, — not till they carry me there 
in a box. It cannot be so very long now. 
I have no pains, it is true; my inside, 
which troubled me so long, is at peace; 
but that, they say, is a very bad sign. 
The doctor comes now to see me once a 
week; he wonders how I live on. He 
looks round the the garden every time he 
lands to see if there are any signs of death 
about. He inquires of the gondoliers, 
‘Her Excellency the princess, is she —is 
she ? and then he stops trembling, 
thinking of his fees, of which there will 
soon be no more for him. ‘ Her Excellency 
the princess receives to-day!’ my good 
Sebastiano answers solemnly, and then 
he advances, and telis me all the news. 
But Venice, Venice is a thing of the past, 
like me —like all whom I have known; 
this garden is for me all the Venice left. 
When I am gone they will want to tear it 
up and make it into— what do you call 
those things? —gas places. They will 
like to have their coals and cinders, their 
dirt and nasty smells here, just here where 
we are now sitting!” 

“ There is nothing in Venice so dear as 
this garden!”’ Lady Frances answered, 
looking affectionately round her, and then 
back again to the face of her old friend. 
‘“*T could stay here always; I am never so 
happy anywhere else. Never!” she ex- 
claimed. 

The princess blinked her old eyes 
kindly. She liked this enthusiasm of the 
other’s; it was so young, so naive, she 
thought. 

“ Listen then, Fanchon,” she said, “I 
will tell you a little secret. I had meant 
it to be a surprise, but, after all, a surprise 
is afolly. When I am gone this garden, — 
the cherries, strawberries, daphne bushes 
—all will be yours ; it shall zo¢ go to the 
gas places.” Her visitor started, and 
opened her mouth to disclaim, but the 
princess gave her no time. “Yes, my 
child, do not say no: you will disturb me; 
you will make me sick; I shall have one 
of my attacks of nerves. It must be so, I 
tell you; do not refuse, unless you wish 
to break my heart. I leave you all— 
Bauche, the canary birds, and Titi. Yes, 
Titi, my precious, my treasure; 1 am 
speaking of thee — thou hearest thy name, 
thou little dog, though Bauche is too deaf, 
and she does not know when she is spoken 
of. Fanchon, you must not say you will 
not. I tell you, you must, and you shall, 
I cannot make legacies, provisions — 
what do you call them? I have no near 
relations; they are all dead, dead, dead. 
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If I had even, what would they do? They 
would write from Hungary, and they would 
say, ‘Sell me all the old woman’s things, 
and send me straight the money,’ and 
Titi, and my little birds, and poor Bauche, 
who is so stupid, would be thrown out 
upon the streets. But thou wilt not do 
that. Thou wilt come and live here, and 
the beau colonel too, if he chooses, and 
will let Titi and the rest stay in the garden 
till they die, and my poor Bauche go on 
with her knitting. And thou wilt think of 
the old woman who liked thee much, my 
Fanchon, though thou art but a daideron, 
poor ane, and not like thy mother who 
was a beautiful womaa, with eyes like two 
stars, and shoulders like hills of snow. 
Ah, there are no such women now!” 

Lady Frances was touched to the very 
quick: the tears sprang to her eyes, and 
the color to her two thin cheeks. She 
stooped down and clasped the princess’s 
hand in both her own. 

“ Dearest, dearest princess, do not leave 
me anything, please do not, and I will take 
care of them all the same!” she exclaimed 
entreatingly. “I have enough, more than 
enough of my own. I promise that they 
shall never want for anything while I am 
alive. Do let it be so, do trust me, you 
may indeed; and do not leave me any- 
thing. Whyshould you? | have enough, 
more than enough, I assure you!” 

“‘ Nay, nay, Fanchon, it must be as I 
say. I am not going to be contradicted. 
I have never been yet, and I will not as- 
suredly be by thee. If I did not know 
thou wert a good girl at bottom — mind 
me, I say at bottom, a very, very long way 
down —I would not do it.” Then, as 
Lady Frances again tried to interpose — 
* Would you have me scream? would you 
have me have a fit? would you have me 
die — here — now —at once?” she sud- 
denly exclaimed, sitting bolt upright in 
her chair, and opening and shutting her 
eyes with the most alarming rapidity as 
she did so. “ Loose my hand at once, bad 
child, lest I strike you to the very earth!” 

Lady Frances for the life of her could 
not forbear from laughing, near as she 
had been to crying a minute or two earlier. 
The old lady in her sudden convulsion of 
passion, her two tiny withered hands up- 
raised to strike, her smaH wrinkled face 
red and creased with fury within its plaited 
cap borders, it was for all the world like a 
baby —a baby suddenly become old and 
wrinkled — transformed in the twinkling 
of an eyelid to over fourscore years, but 
remaining for all that a baby still, with all 
a baby’s feebleness, and all a baby’s abso- 





lute inability to hear or listen for a single 
instant to contradiction. What could she 
do but hastily agree to anything and every- 
thing that was required of her — anything 
that would allay this tempest so suddenly, 
so unaccountably sprung up? 

No sooner had she done this than the 
princess immediately calmed herself down 
again as if by magic — dismissed Madame 
Bauche, who had approached with an air 
of consternation from her knitting, and 
five minutes later was placidly discoursing 
about the behavior of her petunias, which 
had certainly not flowered nearly so well 
as usual this season. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE AMERICAN AUDIENCE. 


Wuat is the difference between an En- 
glish and an American audience? That 
is a question which has frequently been 
put to me, and which I have always found 
it difficult to answer. The points of dis- 
similarity are simply those arising from 
people of a common origin living under 
conditions often widely different. It is, 
therefore, only possible for me to indicate 
such traits in the bearing of the American 
playgoer as have come under my own per- 
sonal notice, and impressed me with a 
sense of unfamiliarity. 

Every American town, great or small, 
has —I believe, without exception — its 
theatre and its church, and when a new 
town is about to be built, the sites for a 
place of amusement and a place of wor- 
ship are invariably those first selected. 
As an instance, take Pullman, which lies 
some sixteen miles from Chicago, pleas- 
antly situated on the banks of the Calu- 
met Lake. The original design of this 
little city, which is almost ideal in its 
organization, and has the enviable reputa- 
tion of being absolutely perfect in its sani- 
tation, was conceived on the lines just 
mentioned: Denver City, which is a 
growth .almost abnormal even in an age 
and country of abnormal progress, has a 
theatre, which is said to be one of the fin- 
est in America. Boston, with its old 
civilization, boasts seventeen theatres, or 
buildings in which plays are given; New 
York possesses no less than twenty-eight 
regular theatres, besides a host of smaller 
ones; and Chicago, whose very founda- 
tions are younger than the beards of some 
men of thirty, has, according to a printed 
list, over twenty theatres, all of which 
seem to flourish. The number of thea- 
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tres in America and the influeuce they 
exercise constitute important elements in 
the national life. This great multiplica- 
tion of dramatic possibilities renders it 
necessary to take a very wide and gen- 
eral view, if one wishes to get a distinct 
impression as to how audiences here differ 
from those athome. So at least it must 
seem to a player, who can only find com- 
parison possible when points of difference 
suggest themselves. For a proper under- 
standing of such difference in audiences, 
we must ascertain wherein consist the 
differences of the theatres which they 
frequent, both in architectural construc- 
tion, social arrangement, and that habit 
of management which is a natural growth. 

By the enactments of the various States 
regulating the structure and conduct of 
places of amusement, full provision for the 
comfort and safety of the audience is in- 
sisted on. It is directed that the back of 
the auditorium should open by adequate 
doors directly upon the main passage or 
vestibule, and that through the centre of 
the floor should run an aisle right down to 
the orchestra rail. Thus the floor of the 
house is easy of access and exit, is gener- 
ally of large expanse, and capable of con- 
taining half, or more than half, of the 
entire audience. It is usually divided 
into two parts — the orchestra or parquet, 
and the orchestra or parquet circle —the 
latter being a zone running around the 
former and covered by the projection of 
the first gallery. The floor of an Ameri- 
can theatre is, as a rule, on a more in- 
clined plane than is customary in English 
theatres, and there is a good view of the 
stage from every part. Outside the par- 
quet circle, and within the inner wall of 
the building, is usually a wide passage 
where many persons can stand. Thus in 
most houses there is a great elasticity in 
the holding power, which at times adds 
not a little to the managerial success, I 
cannot but think that in several respects 
we have much to learn from our American 
cousins in the construction and arrange- 
ment of the auditorium of the theatre; on 
the other hand, they might study with ad- 
vantage our equipment behind the prosce- 
nium. . 

It is perhaps due to the sentiment and 
tradition of personal equality in the na- 
tion, that the entire stream often turns to 
one portion of the house, in a way some- 
what odd to those accustomed as we are 
in England to the separating force of so- 
cial grades. To the great majority of 
persons, only one part of the theatre is 





eminently eligible, and other portions are 
mainly sought when the floor is occupied. 
The very willingness with which the pub- 
lic acquiesce in certain discomforts or 
annoyances attendant on visiting the 
theatre, would seem to show that the 
drama is an integral portion of their daily 
life. It cannot be denied by any one 
cognizant of the working of American 
theatres that there are certain facts or 
customs which must discount enjoyment. 
Before a visitor is in a position to settle 
comfortably to the reception of a play, he 
must, as a rule, experience many incon- 
veniences. In the first place he has in 
some States to submit to the exactions of 
the ticket speculator or “ scalper,” who, 
through defective State laws, is generally 
able to buy tickets in bulk, and to retail 
them at an exorbitant rate. I have known 
of instances where tickets of the full 
value of three dollars were paid for by the 
public at the average rate of ten or twelve 
dollars. Then, through the high price of 
labor, which in most American institutions 
causes employers to so dispose of their 
forces as to minimize service, the atten- 
dance in the front of the house is, I am 
told, often inadequate. Were it not for 
the orderly disposition and habit of the 
public, trained by the custom of equal 
rights to stand, and move ex gueue, it 
would not be possible to admit and seat 
the audience in the interval between the 
opening of the doors and the commence- 
ment of the performance, Thus the pub- 
lic are somewhat “ hustled,” and from one 
cause or another too often reach their 
seats after having endured much annoy- 
ance, with a patient submission which 
speaks volumes for their law-abiding na- 
ture, but which must sorely disturb that 
reposeful spirit which the actor may con- 
sider essential to a due enjoyment of the 
play. 

Once in his seat the American playgoer 
does not, as a rule, leave it until the per- 
formance is at an end. The percentage 
of persons who move about during the 
entracte is, when compared with that in 
England, exceedingly small, and sinks 
into complete insignificance when con- 
trasted with the exodus to the foyer cus- 
tomary in Continental theatres. In the 
equipment of the American theatre there 
is one omission which will surprise us at 
home —that of the bar, or refreshment 
room. In nota single theatre that I can 
cali to mind in America have I found pro- 
vision made for drinking. It is not by 
any means that the average playgoer is a 
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teetotaller, but that, if he wishes or needs 
to drink during the evening, he does it as 
he does during the hours of his working 
life, and not as a —s concomitant 
to the enjoyment of his leisure hours. 
Two other things are noticeable: first, 
that the audiences are sometimes very un- 
punctual, and to suit the audiences -the 
managers sometimes delay beginning. 
The audience depend on this delay, and 
the consequence frequently is, that a first 
act is entirely disturbed by their entry; 
secondly, that, after the play, it is a cus- 
tom, in a degree unknown in any Euro- 
pean capital, to adjourn to various res- 
taurants for supper. 

As the audience en bloc remain seated, 
so the length of the performance must be 
taken into account by managers; and 
commonly two hours and a half is consid- 
ered the maximum length to which a per- 
formance should run, though I must say 
that we have at times sinned by keeping 
our audiences seated until eleven o’clock, 
and it has been even later. Of course in 
this branch of the subject must be also 
considered the difficulty of reaching their 
homes experienced by audiences in cities 
whose liberal arrangements of space, and 
absence of cheap cabs, renders necessary 
a due regard to time. In matter of dura- 
tion, however, the audience is not to be 
trifled with or imposed on. I have heard 
of a case in a city of Colorado where the 
manager of a travelling company, on the 
last night of an engagement, in order to 
catch a through train, hurried the ordinary 
performance of his play into an hour and 
a half. When next the company were 
coming to the city they were met ex route, 
some fifty miles out, by the sheriff, who 
warned them to pass on by some other 
way, as their coming was awaited by a 
large section of the able-bodied male pop- 
ulation armed with shot-guns. The com- 
pany did not, I am informed, on that 
occasion visit the city. I may here men- 
tion that in America the dramatic season 
lasts about eight months — from the be- 
ginning of the “fall” in September till the 
hot weather commences in April. Dur- 
ing this period the theatres are kept busy, 
as there are performances on the even- 
ings of every week day, and in the South 
and West on Sunday evening also, whilst 
matinées are given every Saturday, and 
in a large number of cases every Wednes- 
day. Incertain places even the afternoon 
of Sunday sees a performance. It is a 
fact, somewhat amusing at first, that in 
nearly all towns of comparatively minor 





importance the theatre is known as the 
opera house. 

I have dwelt on the external condition 
of the American audiences in order to 
explain the condition antecedent to the 
actor’s appearance. The differences be- 
tween various audiences are so minute 
that some such insight seems necessary 
to enable one to recognize and understand 
them. An actor in the ordinary course of 
his work can only partially at best realize 
such differences as there may be, much 
less attempt to state them explicitly. His 
first experience before a strange audience 
is the discovery whether or not he is en 
rapport with them. This, however, he 
can most surely feel, though he cannot 
always give a reason for the feeling. As 
there is, in the occurrences of daily life, 
a conveyance, other than by words, of 
meaning, of sentiment, or of understand- 
ing between different individuals, so there 
is a carriage of mutual understanding or 
reciprocity of sentiment between the stage 
and the auditorium. The emotion which 
an actor may feel, or which his art may 
empower him successfully to simulate, can 
be conveyed over the floats in some way 
which neither actor nor audience may be 
able to explain; and the reciprocation of 
such emotion can be as surely manifested 
by the audience by more subtle and un- 
conscious ways than overt applause or 
otherwise. It must be remembered that 
the opportunities which I have had of 
observing audiences have been almost en- 
tirely from my own stage. Little facility 
of wider observation is afforded to a man 
who plays seven performances each week 
and fills up most of the blank mornings 
with rehearsal or travel. I only put for- 
ward what I feel or believe. Such belief 
is based on the opportunities I have had 
of observation or of following out the ex- 
perience of others. 

The dominant characteristic of the 
American audience seems to be impar- 
tiality. They do not sit in judgment, re- 
senting as positive offences lack of power 
to convey meanings or divergence of in- 
terpretation of particular character or 
scene. I understand that when they do 
not .like a performance they simply go 
away, so that at the close of the evening 
the silence of a deserted house gives to 
the management a verdict more potent 
than audible condemnation. This does 
not apply to questions of morals, which 
can be, and are, as quickly judged here as 
elsewhere, On this subject I give entirely 
the evidence of others, for it has been my 
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good fortune to see our audiences seated 
till the final falling of the curtain. Again, 
there is a kindly feeling on the part of the 
audience towards the actor as an individ- 
ual, especially if he be not a complete 
stranger, which is, I presume, a part of 
that recognition of individuality which is 
so striking a characteristic in American 
life and customs. Many an actor draws 
habitually a portion of his audience, not 
in consequence of artistic merit, not from 
Capacity to arouse or excite emotion, but 
simply because there is something in his 
personality which they like. This spirit 
forcibly reminds me of the story told of 
the manager of one of the old “ circuits,” 
who gave as a reason for the continued 
engagement of an impossibly bad actor, 
that “he was kind to his mother.” The 
thorough enjoyment of the audience is 
another point to be noticed. Not only 
are they quick to understand and appre- 
ciate, but there seems to be a genuine 
pleasure in the expression of approval. 
American audiences are not surpassed in 
quickness and completeness of compre- 
hension by any that I have yet seen, and 
no actor need fear to make his strongest 
or his most subtle effort, for such is is 
sure to receive instant and full acknowl- 
edgment at their hands. 

There is little more than this to be said 
of the American audience. But short 
though the record is, the impression upon 
the player himself is profound and abid- 
ing. ‘Todescribe what one sees and hears 
over the footlights is infinitely easier than 
to convey an idea of the mental disposi- 
tion and feeling of the spectators. The 
house is ample and comfortable, and the 
audience is well disposed to be pleased. 
Ladies and gentlemen alike are mostly in 
morning dress, distinguished in appear- 
ance, and guided in every respect by 
a refined decorum. The sight is gener- 
ally picturesque. Even in winter flowers 
abound, and the majority of ladies have 
bouquets either carried in the hand or 
fastened on the shoulder or corsage. At 
matinée performances especially, where 
the larger proportion of the audience is 
composed of ladies, the effect is not less 
pleasing to the olfactory senses than to 
the eye. Courteous, patient, enthusiastic, 
the American audience is worthy of any 
effort which the actor can make on its 
behalf, and he who has had experience of 
them would be an untrustworthy chroni- 
cler if he failed, or even hesitated, to bear 
witness to their intelligence, their taste, 
and their generosity. 

HENRY IRVING. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
M. SARDOU’S “THEODORA.” 


ALTHOUGH the character and career of 
Theodora, wife of Justinian and empress 
of the Romans, have fixed the attention of 
mankind ever since the age which she 
astonished, it is only within the last few 
years that imaginative writers have seized 
upon a subject evidently fitted for dra- 
matic treatment. M. Victorien Sardou’s 
play of “ Théodora,” whose production at 
Paris a month ago has excited so much 
interest in France, is the fourth work of 
recent fiction in which the empress fig- 
ures. The first is the romance of Dr. 
Felix Dahn, distinguished asa poet no 
less than as a historian and jurist, pub- 
lished some eight years ago in Germany, 
and translated into English under the title 
of “A Struggle for Rome.” The second 
is a historical novel, entitled “ Blue and 
Green,” by Sir Henry Pottinger (pub- 
lished in 1877), a book which seems to 
have obtained less success than it de- 
served, for it is an extremely clever piece 
of work, in which the life and manners of 
Constantinople in the sixth century are 
described with a careful fidelity which 
does not prevent the story from being 
spirited and interesting. The third is a 
long tragedy written in classical Greek by 
Mr. Kleon Rhangabe, and published in 
Leipzig a few months ago. The latest, 
and that which will go furthest to make 
its central figure familiar to ordinary read- 
ers, is the play which now draws the Pari- 
sians to the Porte St. Martin, not more by 
its literary merits than by the brilliant cast 
of actors who have been secured for it, 
and the unequalled splendor, taste, and 
knowledge applied to putting it on the 
stage. I shall not enter into any general 
criticism of it, if for no other reason than 
because comparatively few readers of this 
review are likely to have yet seenit. (The 
text has not yet been published, so that 
detailed criticism would require a full ab- 
stract of the action.) But the picture 
presented of the two central personages, 
and especially of the famous and infamous 
empress, may be detached from the rest 
of the piece. It is interesting to see what 
one of the most striking characters in 
history becomes in the hands of accom- 
plished masters of fiction. Such charac- 
ters —characters that typify traits or 
tendencies of human nature — often count 
for as much after as in their life: they 
react upon literature as literature occupies 
itself with them. Let us, then, look for 
a moment at the real Theodora. What 
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does history tell us about her and her 
husband ? 

It tells us a great deal. Some points 
remain obscure. But we know more of 
these two personages than of any others 
of equal eminence from Constantine to 
Charlemagne; I might say from Constan- 
tine till those two potent antagonists whom 
our own great poet has just brought before 
us in his tragedy of “ Becket.” The sixth 
century produced a historian far superior 
in knowledge and literary skill to any of 
his predecessors or successors at Con- 
stantinople, who has given us in addition 
to his published chronicle of Justinian’s 
wars what one may call the Scandalous 
Memoirs of the Byzantine Court, an out- 
pouring of his pent-up spleen through 
whose extravagant invective and mali- 
cious insinuations truth can be discerned, 
truth sufficient to set the emperor and 
empress before us in the fulness and sharp- 
ness of life. Critics have doubted — there 
are critics who still doubt —the genuine- 
ness of the secret history of Procopius. 
Scepticism is as boundless as credulity; 
but if internal evidence can prove any- 
thing, it proves that this book was written 
by the author of the Persian and Gothic 
wars, and written in Justinian’s lifetime. 
Adding what we make out from it—I do 
not say what it tells us, for it has usually 
to be discounted —to the scantier light 
that comes from other sources, this im- 
perial pair stand out as do few others in 
ancient or medizval history. 

Theodora was the daughter of a bear- 
keeper, attached to the hippodrome at 
Constantinople, and was one of three sis- 
ters whom their mother sent on the stage 
when they were still children, seven or 
eight years old. With no talent either for 
music or dancing, her fortune was in her 
face and her tongue. Her pretty features, 
her nimble movements, her audacious 
smartness in repartee, made her the most 
popular and notorious in the pantomimes 
(to use the nearest modern equivalent) 
which delighted a people whose taste had 
fallen below the regular drama. Needless 
to say what was the morality of the By- 
zantine stage, or what the life which the 
young actress led. Her enemies of later 
years declared it to have been more than 
usually shameless and disgusting ; but the 
question of delicately balanced less or 
more, besides being now insoluble, need 
make little difference to our view of her 
character. After some years, she accom- 
panied a wealthy Tyrian, as his mistress, 
to the governorship of Tripoli; quarrelled 
with him, left him, and, after having been 
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reduced to sad straits in Egypt, found her 
way back to Constantinople, where — ac- 
cording to a story current long afterwards 
in the city —she sought to support herself 
by spinning wool in a house near the edge 
of the Golden Horn. This looks like try- 
ing to turn over a new leaf. However, 
she did not conceal her charms. Encour- 
aged by the words of an Oriental fortune- 
teller, who had promised her wealth and 
power, she threw herself in the way of 
Justinian, who yielded at once to her fas- 
cinations. He was then about forty years 
of age, probably some twenty years her 
senior, nephew of the reigning emperor, 
and gathering into his hands the reins of 
government which were beginning to slip 
from the grasp of his aged and ignorant 
uncle. He was an able and well-educated 
man, already remarkable for his fondness 
for theology and his assiduous attention 
to public business. His passion led him 
to promise to marry the whilom actress, 
but a law dating (in substance) from the 
time of Augustus, and re-enacted by later 
emperors, forbade the union of senators 
and other persons of exalted rank to 
women who had been on the stage. 
Nothing was left but to repeal the law, 
which the emperor was compelled by the 
urgency of his nephew to do, and the stat- 
ute may still be read in that Corpus Juris 
which so long held sway over Continental 
Europe, a monument of Theodora’s arts 
and Justinian’s susceptibility. There had 
been, however, a more serious obstacle to 
the nuptials of the eager pair. The em- 
press Euphemia was an ignorant and rustic 
person, who had risen in life too late to 
acquire the polish of the capital. But she 
was pious, and she was respectable to the 
backbone. She had probably heard of 
Theodora’s earlier fame, for the court was 
like most courts; anyhow she knew what 
Theodora had been, and the idea of her 
nephew’s marrying such a person was too 
shocking to be considered. While she 
lived she held out, and kept her husband 
to his resistance; but when she died, he 
gave way, the law was repealed, the mar- 
riage was solemnized; and when in a few 
years the old emperor died, Theodora was 
crowned along with her husband, and 
received the homage of the Senate, the 
priesthood, and the people. A rise like 
this had never been seen before, not 
even in Constantinople, and was never 
seen again. That such a person should 
have married an emperor was wonderful 
enough. But that of all emperors she 
should have married Justinian, the studi- 
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and abstemious Justinian, — here was in- 
deed matter for a hymn to Aphrodite, had 
there been a poet to sing it. 

If the story ended with this, we should 
only have had one more instance of the 
power of female fascination to bend 
strong men, and of female will to march 
across formidable barriers. Theodora had 
been nothing so far but a pert pantomimist 
and a notorious courtesan. What would 
she be on the throne of the world? 
Would she not cover it with the mud from 
which she had emerged, resume her old 
ways, and fall as quickly as she had 
climbed? 

A man with such a disgraceful past 
would probably have had a disgraceful 
future; but women have a power beyond 
men’s attainment of transforming them- 
selves to suit their new conditions. Theo- 
dora was every inch an empress. She 
maintained a dignity so severe that the 
chief dignitaries trembled in her presence. 
She insisted on prostrations and terms of 
adulation never rendered to a sovereign 
before. She occupied herself with the 
gravest affairs of State, gave audiences to 
ambassadors, received groups of bishops 
and discussed with them the religious 
controversies of the time, appointed and 
removed the highest officials. Her hus- 
band sometimes seemed to resist, but al- 
ways ended by complying, so that it soon 
became a court maxim that it was far bet- 
ter to have the empress on your side than 
the emperor. She remembered her sis- 
ters and the associates of earlier days, and, 
exercising the dearest prerogative of a 
female ruler, married them or their chil- 
dren to governors of provinces or nobles 
of the court—nobles who sometimes 
sought to escape this unwelcome favor. 
Her conduct as a wife was, if we may 
judge by the silence of her enemies, irre- 
proachable. Procopius does indeed sa 
that rumor accused her of too great tend 
ness for one of her stewards, but the only 
evidence given is that she had him tortured 
and imprisoned; conduct not incompat- 
ible with love, but not sufficient to prove 
it. Had this bitter foe known of stronger 
instances, he would have willingly added 
them to his catalogue of crimes. Perhaps 
she was prudent, and resolved to secure 
her husband by fidelity; perhaps she was 
weary of her old life, and after tasting the 
dregs had no mind torefill the cup. Any- 
how her conduct was decorous, her piety 
exemplary. She founded churches, she 
established the first reformatory for wom- 
en of her old vocation, and by a raid swept 
five hundred inmates into the great estab- 
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lishment which she had fitted up for the 
purpose on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus. Envy found only two faults to 
charge her with, intolerable haughtiness 
and unrelenting cruelty. Without believ- 
ing all the stories which Procopius relates, 
it is clear enough from other evidence 
that she was as fierce and implacable on 
the throne as she had been fierce and im- 
placable among her comrades of the 
hippodrome. Faults doubly hateful in a 
woman; but then she had with them the 
unwomanly virtues of persistence and 
courage. Nothing could turn or shake 
her purpose. Nothing could appal her 
spirit; she knew fear as little as she knew 
pity. At the supreme crisis of her hus- 
band’s life, the great insurrection in the 
sixth year of her reign, when Constantino- 
ple was in the hands of a host of furious 
insurgents, who had proclaimed a new 
emperor and were threatening to break 
into the palace, when the guards were 
wavering, when Belisarius doubted wheth- 
er resistance was possible, and the minis- 
ters who still clung to Justinian were 
urging him to fly with the ships that lay 
ready at the sea-wall behind, Theodora 
declared that she at least would not seek 
safety in exile, but remain to perish in the 
purple. Her spirit emboldened Belisa- 
rius and his master. A_ sudden sally 
turned the tide of war, and after a fearful 
slaughter of the insurgents order was re- 
stored. 

After more than twenty years of power 
Theodora died — died in the odor of piety, 
one might almost say of sanctity, for a 
courtly writer spoke of her soon after- 
wards as a saint. Her empire over her 
husband had never been shaken, though 
her enemies had often sought to poison 
him against her. In his widowed old age, 
he continued to speak of her as the gift of 
God by whom his best enterprises had 
been prompted. She had been a true 
wife to him, however cruel a mistress to 
his subjects. 

This is the Theodora of history: let us 
see what fiction has made of her. 

In Dr. Dahn’s romance, which is mainly 
concerned with the Goths in Italy, she 
does not frequently appear; but an inter- 
est is added to his delineation by his pro- 
found knowledge of the period, which he 
has illustrated in two learned works as 
well as in this story. In his pages she is 
crafty, fascinating, unfeeling, but above all 
voluptuous. She moves in a maze of 
schemes and intrigues, some meant to 
counterwork her husband, some to hold 
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of her amours is on the point of detection, 
she takes poison toescape ruin. Thereis 
nothing to attract about her, except phys- 
ical beauty skilfully improved by art; and, 
what is worse, there is nothing to admire. 

Sir Henry Pottinger’s heroine is castin 
a very different mould. In his hands 
Theodora becomes noble and elevated, 
while not ceasing to beimpulsive. A bold 
attempt this for one who seeks to keep so 
close to history as Sir Henry does. Yet 
his gallantry has been rewarded by no 
inconsiderable success. She is a woman 
of powerful character, born among foul 
surroundings, whose innate superiority 
shakes them off by degrees, purifying her- 
self, and making herself worthy of the 
love of a great man and of the station to 
which he raises her. She is hard, and 
sometimes fierce, but she renounces the 
pleasures of sense for the delights of pride 
and ambition, not without a sense of the 
duties which her power involves. It is a 
fine conception, worked out with no little 
skill; and one would like to think there 
was more basis for it than history unfor- 
tunately supplies. 

As I have not had the good fortune to 
see either Mr. Rhangabe’s tragedy, or the 
Italian piece of ‘“ Theodora,” which it 
seems was published (whether acted or 
not I know not) some time ago, I hasten 
op to M. Sardou’s play. 

This gifted dramatist has happily caught 
and reproduced the salient and superficial 
features of the character. His Theodora 
is haughty, and haughty not with the pre- 
tentiousness of a Jarvenue, but the dignity 
of one who seems to have found her nat- 
ural place. She is witty, clear, keen, and 
sparkling in every sentence she utters. 
She is spirited, full of courage in the great 
insurrection scene, full of resource in 
council, and at last reckless of her own 
safety. 

She is, however, also passionate, and 
even tender in her passion. Despising 
her weak and pedantic husband, she seeks 
satisfaction for her old vagabondism by 
wandering alone, or in the congenial com- 
pany of Antonina (the faithless wife of 
Belisarius), through the purlieus of the 
capital. Here, on the occasion of an 
earthquake, she has met, been helped by, 
and fallen in love with a Greek youth 
named Andreas, who has come from the 
schools of Athens full of philosophy and 
generous aspirations for political freedom. 
She represents herself to him as a young 
widow, Myrtha by name; he reciprocates 
her affection, and we find her stealing to 
his house for an interview. I have not 
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space to describe the plot; let it suffice to 
say that she loves him ardently and self- 
forgetfully; that her love survives the 
loathing which the discovery that she is 
the hated empress produces in his mind, 
that she commits a murder for his sake, 
and ultimately sacrifices herself for him, 
braving the wrath of her husband by 
flying to nurse him when he has been 
wounded in the insurrection. She is dis- 
covered with him, having just poisoned 
him by mistake, and Justinian’s execu- 
tioner is putting the cord of death about 
her neck when the curtain falls. 

I need hardly disclaim the doctrine that 
a novelist or dramatist who chooses a his- 
torical subject is to be bound to adhere 
to the facts of history. Such a canon 
would strike at most great historical plays 
and novels, and would make such writing 
well-nigh impossible, because it constantly 
happens that the history of famous per- 
sons does not supply those love plots 
which the public taste demands, or sepa- 
rates by long intervals of time events 
which the dramatist must crowd together. 
It would be absurd, therefore, to complain 
of M. Sardou or Dr. Dahn for having 
abandoned the truth of history, and made 
their Theodora return after her corona- 
tion to the delinquencies of her stormy 
youth, But the remark may be permitted, 
that this presentation renders her charac- 
ter far less striking and unique. Most 
women would doubtless have so returned. 
Had Theodora been an ordinary adven- 
turess, such as those out of which modern 
France makes its heroines, she would have 
had an end like her beginning. What 
makes her splendid and marvellous is that 
she replaces the lust of pleasure by the lust 
of power, and carries that intensity which 
had made her the wonder of her lovers 
and the terror of her companions into the 
sway of a mighty empire. There is no 
levity, no weakness, about her; she seems, 
to use the expression of Procopius, like a 
demon sent upon earth to work men’s 
ruin, equally by her beauty and her resist- 
less will. 

I do not make this a reproach against 
M. Sardou, for his Parisian public would 
have insisted that the courtesan empress 
should be a courtesan still. Theodora, 
the builder of penitentiaries, the stern en- 
forcer of moral regulations, would have 
been insipid to them unless caught in vio- 
lating her own laws. Besides, his plot 
required it. But there is a criticism to 
which the portrait is fairly open. If any 
contradictions can be said to be impossi- 
ble in the feminine character, his heroine 
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is a moral impossibility. A woman with 
such a past could never have lavished on 
Andreas the tenderness, the self-sacrific- 
ing devotion, she displays. With sucha 
past; yes, and with such a present. Be- 
cause her passion for Andreas is not a 
single grand passion which has come in 
to fill up the void of her life; it is one of 
many amours which she roams the streets 
of her capital to seek; it is, when first 
brought before us, a diversion, a passing 
excitement, not a love to which that pomp 
and power, in which we have just seen 
her exulting, are to be lightly sacrificed. 

Poets, dramatists, novelists, must no 
doubt often deviate from, as well as add 
to, the facts of history when they choose 
a historical subject. But is it not true 
that the less they deviate, so much the 
better do they succeed? No one has 
stuck so close to his authorities as Shake- 
speare does in his historical plays — of 
course I do not speak of half fabulous 
tales like “ Macbeth,” but of the English 
historical plays, and the splendid triad of 
Roman tragedies. The same remark ap- 
plies, though with less force, to Schiller 
and to Walter Scott; perhaps even to 
Dumas. It is a question not as between 
historic truth and artistic truth, but of 
finding the highest artistic truth in adher- 
ing to historic truth, not necessarily in 
incident, but certainly in character. It is 
not so easy to improve upon nature in 
character drawing, the highest and most 
difficult of all artistic efforts. 

In the accessories of his drama, M. 
Sardou has taken enormous pains to re- 
produce the manners, the court usages, 
the daily life, of Constantinople. In fact, 
he gives us, through the speeches of the 
minor characters, instructive discourses 
on palace etiquette, on the factions of the 
hippodrome, and I know not what else. 
He has been seconded with equal skill 
and knowledge by M. Duquesnel, who un- 
dertakes the scenery and decorations. 
Costumes, architecture, furniture, are not 
only beautiful in themselves and exquis- 
itely harmonious in color, but have evi- 
dently been studied with infinite care and 
under the guidance of accomplished ar- 
cheologists. But with all this anxiety to 
reproduce the Byzantium of the sixth cen- 
tury, our author is betrayed into anach- 
ronisms more serious than a mistake in 
dress or phrase. Andreas, the philosophic 
votary of freedom, is. impossible. In all 
those centuries, from the Antonines down- 
wards, there is nothing more strange to 
us moderns than the absence of efforts for 
political reform, for liberty, for what we 
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call constitutionalism. Everybody accepts 
despotism as the natural and necessary 
thing: nobody has any idea of improve- 
ment, except the replacing a harsh despot 
by a milder one. Andreas might have 
carried away from that University of 
Athens which Justinian had just closed, a 
contempt for the theological controver- 
sies of the day, and an indignation at the 
moral corruption of society; but a zeal 
for political freedom — no! that he would 
never have learned from those last suc- 
cessors of Plato, Damascius and his five 
brethren, who had gone to seek at the 
court of Chosroes Anushirvan the repose 
which Justinian’s intolerance denied them 
in the Roman Empire. There were at 
least three oppositions to Justinian — op- 
positions which probably united in the 
great insurrection; the dynastic opposi- 
tion of those who clung to the family of 
the late emperor Anastasius, the ecclesi- 
astical opposition of the Monophysites, 
the sporting opposition (if one may call it 
so) of the green faction in the chariot 
races. But of a reforming opposition, of 
aspirations for freedom, not a trace. 

A not less curious piece of modernism 
occurs in the horror of the Frankish war- 
rior who fights for the emperor at the 
slaughter inflicted on the rebels. He 
tells Justinian that twenty thousand have 
fallen. Justinian answers, with disap- 
pointment, “Pas plus?” and Charibert 
delivers his indignation in a fine sentence. 
To judge the Franks by their perform- 
ances at that very time in Gaul and Italy, 
there was nothing they enjoyed so much 
as a blood bath, even when the victims 
were not their enemies. 

Justinian’s name suggests a word on the 
aspect in which the play presents him. 
Cruel, cowardly, suspicious, he is the most 
despicable person in it. Such a view may 
be justified dramatically as supplying a 
foil to the courage and promptitude of 
Theodora; and it gives scope for some 
very powerful acting. Perplexing as Jus- 
tinian’s character is, there is nothing to 
prove him a coward, and, so far from 
being cruel, he was, for a despot, singu- 
larly lenient. He usually spared, some- 
times he pardoned, persons detected in 
conspiracies against him. He treated 
captive enemies with a leniency which 
strongly contrasts with Casar’s behavior 
to the gallant Vercingetorix. The harsh 
acts of his reign, plentiful enough no 
doubt, were acts of policy, not of cruelty. 
Unfeeling good nature is perhaps the 
phrase that best describes him. And 
whatever may have been his weaknesses, 
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he was an abler ruler than the weak and 
wavering pedant whom M. Sardou brings 
before us. 

I have no space left for a criticism of 
the play generally. It brims over with 
cleverness, and though the action flags in 
the earlier scenes, several of those in the 
middle and end are effective to the last 
degree; they give thrilling situations, 
where every phrase and every gesture 
tells. If the merit of a piece be to bring 
out good acting, a sufficient test for the 
spectator to apply, nothing better can be 
imagined. When one looks at the drama 
as literature, different questions arise, and 
receive less satisfactory answers. There 
is a want of deep human interest. It is 
- in Theodora that the passion of the piece 
is concentrated ; and Theodora’s passion 
(for the reason given above) seems to ring 
false. There is also a want of dignity. 
Of the colloquialism of the diction no com- 
plaint (it is said) must be made, for the 
author aims at realism, and he attains it 
in making the charioteers talk like jock- 
eys. We may well believe that in the 
conjugal disputes of Justinian and Theo- 
dora he scolded like a dourgeots husband, 
and she stung like one of M. Zola’s hero 
ines. We feel now much Constantino- 
ple, the city of pleasure to that vanished 
world, may have resembled Paris, the 
metropolis of pleasure to this one. The 
realism is complete. But is realism here 
in its right place? Does not our imagina- 
tion when it is roused by these famous 
names, which, whatever they may have 
been in life, shine down upon us through 
the vista of the ages with that glory which 
the reverence of many generations and 
the tribute of poets like Dante have lent 
them, do not our eyes when they are daz- 
zied by the splendid presentation of the 
arts and pomp of a refined civilization and 
a gorgeous court, demand that the tone 
and manners and language of the persons 
who bear these names and tread these 
halls shall rise into the higher air of 
poetry? I found myself wishing for verse, 
perhaps even for music, to keep the piece 
on that level to which imagination sought 
to raise it, and from which the dialogue 
was always dragging it down. 

The dialogue, but not the acting — for 
the acting was worthy of Shakespeare or 
Corneille. Any one of the five or six 
leading parts might alone have deserved 
the attention of a critic, could that atten- 
tion have been diverted for a moment 
from the central figure. Mlle. Sarah Bern- 





photographed, for her from the mosaic in 
San Vitale at Ravenna. She has rendered 
the character as M. Sardou wrote it for 
her with marvellous force, and not less 
marvellous versatility. From the languid 
insolence of the empress receiving on her 
throne the obeisance of the ambassador 
of Chosroes, to the wild despair of the 
mistress of Andreas wailing over his 
corpse, there is not a point in the part to 
which she does not give the most perfect 
and finished expression. Yet Mile. Bern- 
hardt’s acting does not answer to the 
conception of the empress which we form 
either from her career or her face. There 
is an air of the serpent about this acting, 
a winding, waving, coiling, entwining, fas- 
cinating air. Theodora was no serpent, 
but a tigress, or perhaps a leopard, glossy 
and graceful, but glaring straight at her 
prey, and ready to fell it with a spring. 
She was small in figure, we are told, and 
her features were delicate; but her eyes 
had a fierce intensity that affrighted those 
who approached her. One seems to find 
something of this in the Ravenna mosaic, 
though in it she wears a look of demure 
devotion, and bears offerings to the shrine 
of the saint. 

Of the moral aspects of the play I need 
not speak. The frequent obtrusion of the 
earlier incidents of the heroine’s life seems 
intended not so much to illustrate her 
character as to pique and whet the morbid 
taste of an audience; and it suggests that 
the society which gloats over these allu- 
sions may not be morally far removed 
from the society in which the career of 
Theodora was possible. To pursue reflec- 
tions of this kind, however, even if they 
came well from a foreigner, would be an 
ungracious return for the enjoyment which 
Paris offers to lovers of the drama. What- 
ever Jamentations the elder generation of 
Frenchmen may raise over the decadence 
of politics and oratory and philosophy, 
here, at least, is an art in which she still 
stands far ahead of all other capitals. 

JAMES BRYCE. 
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“What did you want, Frances? Oh, 
I quite acknowledge that you have a right 
to inquire. I hoped, perhaps, I might be 
spared to-night; | am rather exhausted — 
to-night.” 

Frances dropped the hand which she 
had laid upon his arm. “It shall be ex- 
actly as you please, papa. I seem to know 
a great deal — oh, a great deal more than 
I knew at dinner. I[ don’t think Iam the 
same person; and [| thought it might save 
us all, if you would tell me —as much as 
you think I ought to know.” 

She had sat down in her usual place, in 
her careful little modest pose, a litthe stiff, 
a little prim — the training of Mariuccia. 
After Constance, there was something in 
the attitude of Frances which made her 
father smile, though he was in no mood 
for smiling; and it was clear that he could 
not, that he ought not to escape. He 
would not sit down, however, and meet 
her eye. He stood by the table for a few 
minutes, with his eyes upon the books, 
turning them over, as if he were looking 
for something. At last he said, but with- 
out looking up: “ There is nothing very 
dreadful to tell; no guilty secret, though 
you may suppose so. Your mother and 
] a ” 


“Then I have really a mother, and she 
is living?” the girl cried. 

He looked at her for a moment. “I 
forgot that for a girl of your age that 
means a great deal —I hadn’t thought of 
it. Perhaps if you knew Yes; you 
have got a mother, and she is living. I 
suppose that seems a very wonderful piece 
of news?” 

Frances did not say anything. The 
water came into her eyes. Her heart 
beat loudly, yet softly, against her young 
bosom. She had known it, so that she 
was not surprised. The surprise had 
been broken by Constance’s careless talk, 
by the wonder, the doubt, the sense of 
impossibility, which had gradually yielded 
to a conviction that it must beso. Her 
feeling was that she would like to go now, 
without delay, without asking any more 
questions, to her mother. Her mother! 
and he hadn’t thought before how much 
that meant to a girl — of her age! 

Mr. Waring was a little disconcerted 
by having no answer. Of course it meant 
a great deal to a girl; but still, not so 
much as to make her incapable of reply- 
ing. He felt a little annoyed, disturbed, 
perhaps jealous, as Frances herself had 
been. It was with difficulty that be re- 
sumed again; but it had to be done. 

“Your mother and I,” he said, taking 
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up the books again, opening and shutting 
them, looking at the title-page now of one, 
now of another, “ did not get on very well. 
I don’t know who was in fault — probably 
both. She had been married before. 
She had a son, whom you hear Constance 
speak of as Markham. Markham has 
been at the bottom of all the trouble. He 
drove me out of my senses when he was a 
boy. Now he is a man, so far as I can 
make out it is he that has disturbed our 
peace again — hunted us up, and sent 
Constance here. If you ever meet Mark- 
ham — and of course now you are sure to 
meet him— beware of him.” Here he 
made a pause again, and looked with great 
seriousness at the book in his hand, turn- 
ing the leaf to finish a sentence which was 
continued on the next page. 

“I beg your pardon, papa,” said Fran- 
ces; “I am afraid I am very stupid. 
What relation is Markham to me?” 

He looked at her for a moment, then 
threw down the book with some violence 
on the table, as if it were the offender. 
“ He is your step brother,” he said. 

“My — brother? Then I havea brother 
too?” After a little pause she added: 
“It is very wonderful, papa, to come into 
a new world like this all at once. I want 
— to draw my breath.” 

“It is my fault that it comes upon you 
all at once. I never thought —— You 
were a very small child when I brought 
you away. You forgot them ail, as was 
natural. I did not at first know how en- 
tirely a child forgets; and then — then it 
seemed a pity to disturb your mind, and 
perhaps set you longing for — what it was 
impossible for you to obtain.” 

It surprised him a little that Frances 
did not breathe a syllable of reproach. 
She said nothing. In her imagination 
she was looking back on these years, won- 
dering how it would have been had she 
known. Would life ever be the same, 
now that she did know? The world 
seemed to open up round her, so much 
greater, wider, more {ull than she had 
thought of. She had not thought much 
on the subject. Life in Bordighera was 
more limited even than life in an English 
village. The fact that she did not belong 
to the people among whom she had spent 
all these years, made a difference; and 
her father’s recluse habits, the few people 
he cared to know, the stagnation of his 
life, made a greater difference still. Fran- 
ces had scarcely felt it until that meeting 
with the Mannerings, which put so many 
vague ideas into her mind. A child does 
not naturally inquire into the circum- 
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stances which have surrounded it all its 
life. It was natural to her to live in this 
retired place, to see nobody, to make 
amusements and occupations for herself ; 
to know nobody more like herself than 
Tasie Durant. Had she even possessed 
any girl friends living the natural life of 
youth, that might have inspired a question 
or two. But she knew no girls — except 
Tasie, whose girlhood was a sort of fossil, 
and who might almost have been the 
mother of Frances. She saw indeed the 
village girls, but it did not occur to her to 
compare herself with them. Familiar as 
she was with all their ways, she was still 
a forestiere, one of the barbarous people, 
English, a word which explains every dif- 
ference. Frances did not quite know in 
what the peculiarity and eccentricity of 
the English consisted ; but she, too, rec- 
ognized with all simplicity that being En- 
glish, she was different. Now it came 
suddenly to her mind that the difference 
was not anything generic and general, but 
that it was her own special circumstances, 
that had been unlike all the rest. There 
had been a mother all the time; another 
girl, a sister, like herself. It made her 
brain whirl. 

She sat quite silent, thinking it all over, 
not perceiving her father’s embarrass- 
ment, thinking less of him, indeed, than 
of all the wonderful new things that 
seemed to crowd about her. She did not 
blame him. She was not, indeed, think- 
ing enough of him to blame him; besides 
that her mind was not sufficiently devel- 
oped for retrospection. As she had taken 
him all her life without examination, she 
continued to take him. He was her fa- 
ther; that was enough. It did not occur 
to her to ask herself whether what he had 
done was right or wrong. Only, it was 
all very strange. The old solid earth had 
gone from under her feet, and the old 
order of things had been overthrown. 
She was looking out upon a world not 
realized —a spectator of something like 
the throes of creation, seeing the new land- 
scape tremble ard roll into place, the 
heights and hollows all changing; there 
was a great deal of excitement in it, both 
pain and pleasure. It occupied her so 
tully, that he fell back into a secondary 

lace. 

But this did not occur to Waring. He 
had not realized that it could be possible. 
He felt himself the centre of the system in 
which his little daughter lived, and did not 
understand how she could ignore him. 
He thought her silence, the silence of 
amazement and excitement and of that 
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| curious spectatorship, was the silence of 
reproach, and that her mind was full of a 
sense of wrong, which only duty kept in 
check. He felt himself on his trial before 
her. Having said all that he had to say, 
he remained silent, expecting her re- 
sponse. If she had given vent to an in- 
dignant exclamation, he would have been 
relieved; he would have allowed that she 
had aright to be indignant. But her si- 
lence was more than he could bear. He 
searched through the recesses of his own 
thoughts ; but for the moment he could not 
find any further excuse for himself. He 
had done it for the best. Probably she 
would not see that. Waring was well 
enough acquainted with the human mind 
to know that every individual sees such a 
question from his or her own point of view, 
and was prepared to find that she would 
be unable to perceive what was so plain to 
him. But still he was aware that he had 
done it for the best. After a while the 
silence became so irksome to him that he 
felt compelled to break it and resume his 
explanation. If she would not say any- 
thing, there were a number of things 
which he might say. 

“It is a pity,” he said, “that it has all 
broken upon you so suddenly. If I ever 
could have divined that Constance would 
have taken such a step To tell you 
the truth, I have never realized Constance 
at all,” he added, with an impulse towards 
the daughter he knew. “She was of 
course a mere child —to see her so inde- 
pendent, and with so distinct a will of her 
own, is very bewildering. I assure you, 
Frances, if it is wonderful to you, it is 
scarcely less wonderful to me.” 

There was something in the tone that 
made her lift her eyes to him; and to see 
him stand there so embarrassed, so sub- 
dued, so much unlike the father, who 
though very kind and tender, had always 
been perhaps a little condescending, pa- 
tronizing, towards the girl whom he 
scarcely recognized as an independent 
entity, wentto her heart. She could not 
tell him not to be frightened; not to look 
at her with that guilty, apologetic look, 
which altogether reversed their ordinary 
relationship; but it added a pang to her 
bewilderment. She asked hastily, by way 
of concealing this uncomfortable change, 
a question which she thought he would 
have no difficulty in answering: “ Is Con- 
stance much older than I am, papa?” 

He gave a sort of furtive smile, as if he 
| had no right to smile in the circumstances. 

“I don’t wonder at your question. She 
| has seen a great deal more of the world. 
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But if there is a minute or two between 
you, I don’t_know which has it. There is 
no elder or younger in the case. You are 
twins, though no one would think so.” 

This gave Frances a further shock, 
though why, it would be impossible to say. 
The blood rushed to her face. ‘She must 
think me —a very poor little thing,” she 
said in ahurried tone. “1 never knew — 
I have no friend except Tasie — to show 
me what girls might be.” The thought 
mortified her in an extraordinary way; it 
brought a sudden gush of soft tears, tears 
quite different from those which had 
welled to her eyes when he told her of her 
mother. Constance, who was so differ- 
ent, would despise her — Constance, who 
knew exactly all about it, and that Frances 
was as old, perhaps a few minutes older 
than she. It is always difficult to divine 
what form pride will take. This was the 
manner in which itaffected Frances. The 
same age; and yet the one an accom- 
plished woman, judging for herself; and 
the other not much more than a child. 

“You do yourself injustice,” said Mr. 
Waring, somewhat rehabilitated by the 
mortification of Frances. ‘ Nobody could 
think you a poor little thing. You have 
not the same knowledge of the world. 
Constance has been very differently 
brought up. I think my training a great 
deal better than what she has had,” he 
added quickly, with a mingled desire to 
cheer and restore self-confidence to Fran- 
ces, and to reassert himself after his hu- 
miliation. He felt what he said, and yet, 
as was natural, he said a little more than 
he felt. ‘1 must tell you,” he said in this 
new impulse, “that your mother is—a 
much more important person than I am. 
She is a great deal richer. The marriage 
was supposed to be much to my advan- 
tage.” 

There was a smile on his face, which 
Frances, looking up suddenly, warned by 
a certain change of tone, did not like to 
see. She kept her eyes upon him in- 
stinctively, she could not tell why, with a 
look which had a certain influence upon 
him, though he did not well understand it 
either. It meant that the unknown wom- 
an of whom he spoke was the girl’s 
mother — her mother — one of whom no 
unbefitting word was to be said. It 
checked him ina quite curious, unexpected 
way. When he had spoken of her, which 
he had done very rarely since they parted, 
it had been with a sense that he was free 
to characterize her as he thought she de- 
served. But here he was stopped short. 
That very evening he had said things to 





Constance of her mother which in a mo- 
ment he felt that he dared not say to 
Frances. The sensation was a very 
strange one. He made a distinct pause, 
and then he said hurriedly: “ You must 
not for a moment suppose that there was 
anything wrong; thereis no story that 
you need be afraid of hearing — nothing, 
either on her side or mine — nothing to 
be ashamed of.” 

All at once Frances grew very pale; 
her eyes opened wide; she gazed at him 
with speechless horror. The idea was 
altogether new to her artless mind. It 
flashed through his that Constance would 
not have been at all surprised; that prob- 
ably she would have thought it “nice of 
him” to exonerate his wife from all moral 
shortcoming. The holy ignorance of the 
other brought a sensation of shame to 
Waring, and at the same time a sensation 
of pride. Nothing could more clearly 
have proved the superiority of his train- 
ing. She would have felt no consterna- 
tion, only relief at this assurance, if she 
had been all her life in her mother’s hands. 

“It is a great deal to say, however, 
though you are too inexperienced to know. 
The whole thing was incompatibility — 
incompatibility of temper, and of ideas, 
and of tastes, and of fortune even. I 
could not, you may suppose, accept ad- 
vantages purchased with my predecessor’s 
money, or take the good of his rank 
through my wife ; and she would not come 
dowa in the world to my means and to my 
name. It wasan utter mistake altogether. 
We should have understood each other 
beforehand, It was impossible that we 
could get on. But that was all. There 
was probably more talk about it than if 
there had been really more to talk about.” 

Frances rose up with a little start. “I 
think, perhaps,” she said, “I don’t want 
you to tell me any more.” 

“ Well — perhaps you are right.” But 
he was startled by her quick movement. 
“I did not mean to say anything that 
could shock you. If you were to hear 
anything at all the truth is what you must 
hear. But you must not blame me over- 
much, Frances. Your very impatience of 
what | have been saying will explain to 
you why I thought that to say nothing — 
as long as | could help it — was the best.” 

Her hand trembled a little as she lighted 
her candle; but she made no comment. 
**Good-night, papa. To-morrow it will 
all seem different. Everything is strange 
to-night.” 

He put his hands upon her shoulders 
and looked down into the little serious 
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face, the face that had never been so se- 
rious before. “Don’t think any worse of 
me, Frances, than you can help.” 

Her eyes opened wider with astonish- 
ment. “ Think of you, worse —— But, 
papa, I am not thinking of you at all,” she 
said simply; “I am thinking of ¢7¢.” 

Waring had gone through a number of 
depressing and humbling experiences dur- 
ing the course of the evening; but this 
was the unkindest of all—and it was so 
natural. Frances was no critic. She was 
not thinking of his conduct, which was the 
first thing in his mind, but of 1T, the rev- 
elation which had been made to her. He 
might have perceived that, or divined it, 
if he had not been occupied by this idea, 
which did not occupy her at all —the 
thought of how he personally had come 
through the business. He gave a little 
faltering laugh at himself as he stooped 
and kissed her. ‘ That’s all right,” he 
said. s“* Good-night; but don’t let 1T in- 
terfere with your sleep. To-morrow every- 
thing will look different, as you say.” 

Frances turned away with her light in 
her hand; but before she had reached the 
door, returned again. “I think I ought 
to tell you, papa, that I am sure the Du- 
rants know. They said a number of 
strange things to me yesterday, which I 
think I understand now. If you don’t 
mind, I would rather let them suppose 
that I knew all the time; otherwise, it 
looks as if you thought you could not 
trust me.” 

“1 could trust you” —he said with a 
little fervor, “ my dear child, my dear little 
girl, 1 would trust you with my life.” 

Was there a faint smile in the little 
girl’s limpid, simple eyes? He thought 
so, and it disconcerted him strangely. 
She made no response to that protestation, 
but with a little nod of her head went 
away. Waring sat down atthe table again, 
and began to think it all over from the 
beginning. He was sore and aching, like 
a man who has fallen froma height. He 
had fallen from the pedestal on which, to 
Frances, he had stood all these years. 
She might not be aware of it even, but he 
was. And he had fallen from those Elys- 
ian fields of peace in which he had been 
dwelling for so long. They had not, per- 
haps, seemed very Elysian while he was 
secure of their possession. They had 
been monotonous in their stillness, and 
wearied his soul. But now that he looked 
back upon them, a new cycle having be- 
gun, they seemed to him like the very 








house of peace. He had not done any- 
thing to forfeit this tranquillity, and yet it 
was over, and he stood once more on the 
edge of an agitated and disturbed life. 
He was a man who could bear monotony, 
who liked his own way, yet liked that 
bondage of habit which is as hard as iron 
to some souls. He liked todo the same 
things at the same time day after day, and 
to be undisturbed in doing them. But 
now all his quiet was over. Constance 
would have a thousand requirements such 
as Frances had never dreamed of; and 
her brother no doubt would soon turn up, 
that step-brother whom Waring had never 
been able to tolerate even when he was a 
child. She “might even come, herself — 
who could tell? 

When this thought crossed his mind, 
he got up hastily and left the salone, leav- 
ing the lamp burning, as Domenico found 
it next morn, to his consternation —a 
symbol of chaos come again — burning in 
the daylight. Mr. Waring almost fled to 
his room and lecked his door in the hor- 
ror of that suggestion. And this was not 
only because the prospect of such a visit 
disturbed him beyond measure, but be- 
cause he had not yet made a clean breast 
of it. Frances did not yet know all. 

Frances for her part went to the blue 
room, and opened the fersiane, and sat 
looking out upon the moonlight for some 
time before she went to bed. The room 
was bare; she missed her pictures, which 
Constance had taken no notice of —the 
Madonna that had been above her head 
for so many years, and which had vaguely 
appeared to her as a symbol of the mother 
who had never existed in her life. Now 
there seemed less need for the Madonna. 
The bare walls had pictures all over them 
— pictures of a new life. In imagination, 
no one is shy or nervous or strange. She 
let the new figures move about her freely, 
and delighted herself with familiar pictures 
of them and the changes that must accom- 
pany them. She was not like her father, 
afraid of changes. She thought of the 
new people, the new combinations, the 
quickened life, and the thought made her 
smile. They would come, and she would 
make the house gay and bright to receive 
them. Perhaps some time, surrounded 
by this new family, that belonged to her, 
she might even be taken “home.” The 
thought was delightful, notwithstanding 
the thrill of excitement in it. But still 
there was something which Frances did 
not know. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A WEEK WITH GEORGE ELIOT. 


CHRISTMAS week of 1870 will not be 
easily torgotten even without any recol- 
lection of George Eliot to stamp it on the 
memory. The weather was unusually 
rude, the mild health resorts of southern 
England were visited by severe frost and 
heavy falls of snow, and whilst delighted 
schoolboys revelled in the prospect of un- 
limited skating, and the benevolent min- 
istered to the needs of the poor, all 
friends of France were stricken with grief 
at the calamities that had overtaken her. 
It was about this time that took place 
those terrible scenes outside Paris in 
which Henri Regnault, the brilliant young 
artist, — and how many other brave fel- 
lows! — perished after indescribable suf- 
ferings and heroism. With so fearful a 
struggle going on between two civilized 
nations, both our neighbors, Christmas 
could hardly wear its customary aspect of 
festivity. Families and friends, however, 
met together, and it fell to the present 
writer’s good fortune to form one of a 
party of four in a pleasant country house 
in the Isle of Wight, the two other guests 
being George Eliot and George Henry 
Lewes. 

It was not my first acquaintance with 
this rare pair, but to be formally presented 
one to another in a London drawing-room, 
and to spend a week together under the 
same roof, was quite a different thing. 
As a matter of course, acquaintance tends 
under such circumstances to ripen into 
friendship. Such a quartette, moreover, 
would hardly be made up unless there 
were pretty good reasons to suppose that 
the members of it would prove sympa- 
thetic. To my great regret, 1 gave up 
living in London two years later, and 
therefore saw little of George Eliot and 
George Henry Lewes from that time, but 
the memory of the Christmas week spent 
with them in the south of England will 
remain ever fresh and ever precious to 
me. Hospitable as were the biographer 
of Goethe and the author of “ Adam Bede” 
in their London home, the largest ac- 
quaintance naturally bears a slight pro- 
portion only to the world of outsiders; 
for the benefit of these, therefore, I say a 
word or two about their appearance, and 
the general impression they produced on 
a stranger. 

What a contrast the pair presented! 
He, pétillant d’esprit, as the French say, 
as brimful of life, geniality, and anima- 
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tion, as it was possible for any human 
being often oppressed with bodily ail- 
ments to be, ever able to shake off these 
for the sake of lively, engrossing talk, 
ever on the alert to discover intellectual 
qualities in others; she, grave, pensive, 
thoughtful, not disinclined for sportive- 
ness and wit certainly, as ready as he to 
bring out the best in those around her, 
but equally devoid of his habitual gaiety 
and light-heartedness, as was he of her 
own earnest mood. There was something 
irresistibly winning and attractive about 
Mr. Lewes. The heart warmed to him at 
once, he was so kindly, so ready to offer 
help or counsel, so pleased to be of use. 
George Eliot’s large-hearted, deep-souled 
benevolence took in all human kind, but 
could not so easily individualize. That 
commanding spirit, that loyal, much-tried 
nature, could not be expected to testify 
the same catholicity in personal likings as 
a man, who, despite his rare intellectual 
endowments and devotion to especial fields 
of learning, yet remained a man of the 
world. 

Charles Lamb speaks somewhere of a 
woman’s “divine plain face,” and perhaps 
the same criticism might be passed on 
George Eliot. The plainness vanished as 
soon as she smiled, and the tone of the 
voice was singularly sympathetic and har- 
monious. As to Mr. Lewes’s looks or 
personal appearance, one never thought 
of the matter at all. Small, spare, sallow, 
much bearded, with brilliant eyes, he 
could neither be called handsome nor 
ugly. Delightful he ever was, kindness 
itself, always on the look-out to serve and 
to amuse. For he knew — none better — 
the value of a smile. 

As an instance of his extreme kindness 
to young authors, | will mention the fol- 
lowing incident. I happened to say that 
I was»going in the spring to Germany to 
stay there some months. Quick as light- 
ning he said, * Then I will introduce you 
by letter to my friend, Baron Tauchnitz. 
He will publish your stories in his series. 
And you shall have letters to other Ger- 
man friends of ours as well.” He sat 
down straightway and wrote off some 
charming letters of introduction which 
brought me a warm welcome at Leipzig 
and in other places. What a pity it is 
not the fashion to return such missives! 
Those Jetters signed G. H. Lewes would 
be precious souvenirs now.” 

With George Eliot acquaintance ri- 
pened slower into friendship. In spite of 
her warm human sympathies and the 
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keenness of her desire to enter into the 
feelings of others, her manner at first 
awed, perhaps even repelled. It was so 
much more difficult for her than for Mr. 
Lewes to quit her own world of thought 
and speculation, and enter into that of the 
common joys and sorrows and aspirations 
of humanity. Yet few delighted more in 
gathering her friends together. “ From 
my good father I learned the pleasure of 
being hospitable,” she once said to me 
with a glow of feeling. “He rejoiced ever 
to receive his friends, and to my eyes 
now the pleasure wears the shape of a 
duty.” 

I am not sure as to the precise words 
she used, but this was the sentiment. 
Whilst none more readily recognized this 
side of social duty, none more heartily 
commiserated the sufferings inflicted by 
the idle upon the busy, by those devas- 
tators of the day anathematized by the 
American poet—the idlers, valetudina- 
rians, or it may be bores, who, having 
nothing wherewith to occupy their own 
time, contrive to while away the empty 
hours by taking up that of the busy. Yet 
George Eliot could pity even a bore, so 
true it is, as Goethe says, to the really 
great mind hardly anything is ridiculous. 

We were talking one day of the havoc 
thus wrought upon the hours of busy peo- 
ple, more especially at seaside resorts, 
where the greater number have really no 
occupation at all, or are in too poor health 
to undertake anything serious, yet cannot 
live without a certain amount of social in- 
tercourse, that is to say, so much conver- 
sation or chit-chat every day out of the 
seven. George Eliot said, with one of 
her quiet smiles, ‘* Why should not those 
in quest of a charitable mission constitute 
themselves into an order, whose duty it 
should be to distract invalids and others 
by a little bright conversation?” 

Certainly if there was sucha sisterhood 
or such a brotherhood, and the members 
were intelligent, capable people, they 
would confer an inestimable boon upon 
their fellows. There should be one order 
of talkers, one of listeners, for necessary 
as is to some the sound of another’s voice, 
it is still more necessary to most to hear 
their own. The fraternity therefore so 
wittily suggested by the great novelist, 
would fulfil atwofold mission. Busy brain- 
workers might not only be rescued from 
their “ devastators of the day,” but also 
from the ennui induced by hearing the 
same thing over and over again, or tirades 
about nothing at all. The subject is one 
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to be worked out at leisure. The give 
and take of social intercourse was not 
difficult to George Eliot, although she 
could never descend to small talk. For 
instance, during these winter evenings she 
would sit down to the piano and play 
Beethoven’s sonatas to us without effort 
and evidently with great enjoyment. Both 
loved music passionately. Almost the 
first question Mr. Lewes asked me on 
my return from Germany the following 
year was: “ The dear little opera-house at 
Weimar, what did you hear there?” And 
soon after came another query: “ Liszt, 
dear fellow! did you hear him play?” 

One bright day we all made an excur- 
sion to Shanklin Chine. 1 well remember 
an incident that occurred at the railway 
station. I had chanced to find there a 
fellow-novelist, and as we chatted in the 
waiting-room till our train came up, my 
companion talked of George Eliot, little 
dreaming that the lady in mourning pacing 
up and down the platform was the author 
of “Adam Bede.” I was bound to pre- 
serve her incognita. 

Many a long country walk with Mr. 
Lewes fell to my share, and, in spite of 
the bitter weather which tried him much, 
delightful they were. He talked all the 
time and for the most part of her, show- 
ing that self-effacement and freedom from 
anything like assumption of superiority, 
only found in really great minds. He 
dwelt upon her tremendous intellectual 
capacities, which ever seemed rather in 
quest of difficulties and problems than 
baffled or checked by them. Facility of 
acquirement was here no less astonishing 
than compass of understanding. He cited 
her knowledge of the Spanish language as 
an instance of the former gift: having in 
view a special object, she had set herself 
to learn it, and the task had been accom- 
plished in a few weeks. 

Scholarly women have existed in plenty 
before Girton students were heard of, and 
George Eliot was one. Her knowledge 
of the literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome was considerable, and besides pos- 
sessing these languages, she was familiar 
with Hebrew, Spanish, German, Italian, 
and of course French, although she could 
not express herself in modern tongues 
with the fluency of Mr. Lewes. His 
French and German were as good as those 
of any Englishman or foreigner can be. 
Perhaps a knowledge of many languages 
requires aptitude and application rather 
than mental qualities of a higher order. 
I once knew an exceedingly industrious 
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person who had spent five round years on 
German soil, for the purpose of acquiring 
the language. At the end of the period, 
the presumably Herculean task was satis- 
factorily accomplished, but the question 
arises in the mind, Was it worth while? 
The knowledge of a language indeed avails 
little unless we are in a position to turn 
our acquirement to account, to unlock the 
casket of which we hold the key. With- 
out leisure to read Cervantes and Calde- 
ron, why be at pains to study Spanish ? 

Such intellectual exercises were mere 
sport and pastime to George Eliot, who 
had brought with her among other books 
as holiday reading, Wolf’s “ Prolegome- 
na,” and alluded to it just as any one else 
would allude to the last new novel. Not 
that she never read novels. “1 hope we 
may embrace each other on the ground of 
a common fondness for Walter Scott,” 
she said to me; and Miss Austen was 
almost an equal favorite with both. 

I have alluded to musical evenings, but 
for the most part the social after-dinner 
hours were spent in talk and reading. 
George Eliot would read aloud something 
interesting, and then the subject would 
be discussed. She read to us one of 
Waterton’s quaint essays with no little 
enjoyment. 

The best that is in a book was ever 
discovered by these two critics, instead of 
the faults being held up to scorn only and 
the merits altgether slurred over, as is 
the fashion in these days. Of German 
literature a good deal was said, and cer- 
tainly if anything could recall such search- 
ing, single-minded criticism as that of the 
great Lessing, or such wise, earnest, sug- 
gestive talk as that of the greater Goethe, 
it was these after-dinner conversations of 
George Eliot and George Henry Lewes. 
Literature, science, art, human affairs, 
were discussed in turn, and ever from a 
serious, subtle point of view. Not that 
there was no relief to such mental strain. 
Mr. Lewes was an inimitable story-teller 
and would tell us wonderful stories, and 
both were admirable listeners A good 
story delighted them. A jest, too, was 
quite in Mr. Lewes’s way. “A merry 
Christmas and a marrying new year, 
Ann,” was his Christmas greeting to the 
highly sedate, middle-aged parlor-maid, 
whom he had known for years. 

Concerning her own work, the topic on 
which he was ever so eloquent, I never 
once heard the great novelist so much as 
open her lips, yet she was ever ready to 
discuss literature from a writer’s point of 
view, and to advise and inspirit young 
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authors who were in earnest, and who had 
given evidence of real literary faculty. 
The conversation once turned upon the 
relation of an author with the public, and 
the gauge of his work as he may measure 
it for himself or others for him. “ There 
is the money test,” she said, “ but above 
all, the test of sincerity.” Then she went 
on to say that by sincerity the permanent 
value of a work must be judged, alike by 
outsiders and by writers themselves, if 
they would honestly ascertain how they 
stand with the public. 

Wise words, yet suggestive of melan- 
choly thought! Were every one of the 
legion of writers to apply this last test to 
himself or herself, how many would pass 
such an ordeal unscathed ! 

In our age of hasty production and reck- 
less catering to an insatiable public, sin- 
cerity is perhaps the last qualification 
necessary for what is called literary suc- 
cess. The literary article needed for the 
market must be showy, easy to under- 
stand, dashing, clever; sincerity of pur- 
pose can hardly be taken into account by 
writers who turn out half-a-dozen three- 
volume novels in a year. Yet George 
Eliot’s words hold good, applied to litera- 
ture pure and simple; and the books that 
are written not for money or reputation, 
but because the author has something to 
say, will bear this test of sincerity. A 
writer, however, who abides by it, must 
make up his mind to live without regard 
to getting on in the world, as the phrase 
goes, that is to say, must be ready to sac- 
rifice worldly advantages and live for his 
work, not let his work exist for his mate- 
rialneeds. Never was a time when artists 
and authors who have faith in themselves 
stood in such need of self-control and self- 
denial, for never were habits of living so 
luxurious and luxury so contagious. 

I am sorry that I made no memoranda 
of these conversations at the time, but it 
never occurred to me that in a few years 
later both George Eliot and George Henry 
Lewes would have passed away, and the 
notion of “interviewing” distinguished 
people was ever repulsive to me. But it 
seems unfair now to keep to myself so 
pleasant a remembrance of these great 
writers, whose names perhaps have not 
always been treated with that courtesy 
and reticence in the matter of criticism 
they were ever ready to show to others. 
It is pleasant too to record their love of 
the good and the beautiful in the least 
little thing — George Eliot’s rapture at 
the sight of an exquisite flower, Mr. 
Lewes’s delight in a bright, happy child, 












































also the keenness of their sympathy with 
common joys and sorrows, and the un- 
bounded kindliness and pitifulness of 
their nature. How well I remember the 
expression of pain that came into George 
Eliot’s face, when she fancied —it was 
fancy only —that she had hurt me. I 
was suffering from an abscess in the 
thumb. In the cordial handshake on 
Christmas morning she forgot the fact. 
“Ah!” she said, “the poorthumb! I am 
sure I have hurt it, 1 always do these 
careless things!” 

Warm as were naturally their sympa- 
thies with Germany, no one could feel 
more acutely for the French nation during 
their terrible struggle. ‘Let us weep to- 
gether over poor France,” she wrote at 
this time, and the expression was no mere 
hollow form, Such calamities saddened 
her and weighed upon her spirits like a 
personal grief. 

Goethe once said of his fellow-poet, 
“ Schiller is always great,” and the same 
remark might be applied to George Eliot. 
She could be genial, sympathetic, affec- 
tionate, she remained ever great. _Little- 
ness, self-seeking, commonness, much less 
vulgarity, were as foreign to her nature 
as self-assertion, intolerance, and unchar- 
itableness. When indeed | look around 
me and witness the arrogance and incom- 
petence displayed by young men and 
women in these days, the audacity and 
want of principle displayed in criticism, 
the assumption of superiority and rash- 
ness of judgments shown by those who 
set themselves the task of appraising 
others, I look back with thankfulness 
upon this intercourse with George Eliot 
and George Henry Lewes, and regard it 
as a great lesson. Opinions may differ 
as to the achievements of these two great 
writers now passed away. None can deny 
to the one a commanding spirit and a 
great intellect, to the other a brilliance 
and versatility of intellectual endowments 
vouchsafed to few; whilst all who knew 
them in daily life can bear witness to their 
reverence for the truth, their love of hu- 
manity, their ardent, unswerving devotion 
to the high work they had to do. Their 
rule of life might be expressed by Goethe’s 
well-known lines, so beautifully translated 
by Professor Blackie : — 


Like the star 
That shines afar, 
Without haste, 
And without rest, 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 
Round the task that rules the day, 
And do his best! 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A CANADIAN HOLIDAY. 

WELL-INFORMED readers, judicious 
readers, you who are ever in search of 
more information, you are hereby warned 
off these pages. They do not profess to 
contain anything new or useful. They 
are the slight record of a time of much en- 
joyment, heightened by the comradeship 
and hospitality of friends both old and 
new, to whom we are at best poor in 
thanks. If in these jottings there are 
found some dim and distant pulses of 
light and sound from waters of spacious 
rivers, some faint savor of sun-lit air from 
the forests of the St. Maurice and the 
Adirondacks, the writer’s aim is fulfilled. 

The North American continent is be- 
fore all things a land of great waters; nay, 
as regards the uses of man, it is a land 
made by the waters. The lines of the 
great rivers, as being the only practicable 
lines of advance, determined the lines of 
the original settlement of the country. 

Travelling by land in an unexplored 
continent, especially when covered by for- 
ests, is slow, difficult, and often danger- 
ous, and the early settlers had no choice 
but to make their own way along the nat- 
ural highroads they found ready for them 
— the basins ofthe great rivers. Canada, 
therefore, is hardly anything else but a 
settlement up the banks of the St. Law- 
rence and its tributaries, and what the St. 
Lawrence is in the north and east the 
Mississippi is in the south and west. 
These two rivers were the keys of both 
commercial and political power all through 
the eighteenth century, and herein is the 
secret of a great part of the history of 
North America down to the War of Inde- 
pendence. 

The principal cities of Canada lie either 
on the St. Lawrence or very near it. 
Nearest to the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
is Quebec, the capital of the old French 
dominion, and to this day essentially an 
old French provincial city. Next is Mont- 
real, French in its origin, and now almost 
equally divided between English and 
French in population, but showing few 
traces of the original French settlement in 
its general appearance, which is hardly 
distinguishable at first sight from that of 
a well-to-do city in the United States. 

Higher up are Ottawa and Toronto, of 
a more modern and English type. Ot- 
tawa (renamed after the tributary of the 
St. Lawrence on which it lies) is a place 
with a curious history, Until the middle 
of this century it was a village supported 
by the lumber trade. The lumbering vil- 
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lage is there still, but since it became the 
political capital of the confederated do- 
minion of Canada (now eighteen years 
ago) it has assumed an entirely new char- 
acter. Toronto is the capital of Upper 
Canada, as it used to be called, now the 
Province of Ontario, and is as thoroughly 
English as Quebec is French. It is a 
purely English settlement, where, if you 
hear a word of French spoken, it is in 
an occasional and accidental manner, as 
you would do in London. An English- 
man has more of a homelike feeling there 
than in any other Canadian city. 

Of all these cities Quebec is the most 
striking from a picturesque point of view. 
The approach to Quebec from the St. 
Lawrence is one of the most remarkable 
that can be foundanywhere. To describe 
it as a river scene is misleading, for the 
scale is too large for comparison with Euro- 
pean river scenery. The city is built ona 
cliff commanding a magnificent reach of 
water below. Looking down from the cita- 
del on the St. Lawrence the traveller has 
one of the grandest views of this kind in 
the world, heightened by that wonderfully 
clear atmosphere which in England we 
vainly long for. Only the clear, early light 
of the finest English summer morning can 
be likened to the atmosphere which people 
live and breathe in all day on the western 
continent, and even that falls short of it. 
Quebec is acity full of paradoxes. You 
go up to the citadel and see a sentry in a 
uniform exactly like that of the Royal 
Artillery. You naturally address him in 
English, and he answers you in French. 
This, one learns, is what Lower Canadi- 
ans are apt to do, having retained their 
language, their laws, and their institu- 
tions, and become, as one of their own 
statesmen said of them, excellent English- 
men who happen to speak French. Pass- 
ing troubles there have been, but they 
may now be forgotten. The city of Que- 
bec is also paradoxically built, as if it had 
been shot out of a sack down the back of 
the cliff and shaken itself into place as 
best it could. It is more like a French 
provincial city than anything else, but it 
is not even like that, as no French city 
can be found over which the Revolution 
has not passed. Quebec was saved from 
the French Revolution by English con- 
quest. Below the citadel stretches a 
long and spacious terrace, now named 
Dufferin Terrace, whence we have after 
dark a fairy-like view over the river, with 
the crossing lights of its many ferry-boats. 
And here the people of Quebec, being 
simple enough to admire their own view, 
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have a laudable custom to stroll up and 
down at most hours of the day, but espe- 
cially during the hour or two before the 
evening gun. Taking day and night all 
round, Quebec is as hadteeion a city as 
one shall have the fortune to see. 

The chief tributaries of the St. Law- 
rence are the Saguenay, the Ottawa, and 
the St. Maurice. The Saguenay is well- 
known to tourists and to readers of Mr. 
Howells, Its characteristic scenery de- 
pends on the formation of the Laurentian 
rock (a rock in general appearance and 
texture more like the gneiss of European 
mountains than anything else), which lies 
or stands in great flat slabs. When the 
slabs have an oblique dip, we get shelving 
banks with broad ledges, very convenient 
to walk upon; when they are vertical we 
get about as near an approach to real per- 
pendicular precipices as can be met with 
in nature.* There are cliffs on the Sague- 
nay which go up eighteen hundred feet 
sheer from the water’s edge; it would be 
best to see them in peace from a small 
boat, but even as seen from the crowded 
excursion steamer they are impressive. 

The Ottawa River, before the establish- 
ment of the federal capital, was known 
mainly by its timber trade. The lumber 
cut in the forests is formed into rafts, and 
floated down the Ottawa, and thence by 
the St. Lawrence to Quebec. Physicists 
who hunger and thirst for the economizing 
of energy would be pleased to see — nay, 
they doubtless were, for has not the Brit- 
ish Association been to Ottawa?— how 
the river is made to do nearly all the work. 
First it floats the timber down to the saw- 
mills. Then the mills are driven by the 
stream, and in the season run day and 
night. Lightis supplied by electric lamps, 
and the engines whose motion is turned 
into electric light are also driven by water- 
power. Finally, the river carries the 
timber down to Quebec for shipment. 
Ottawa has now become something more 
than a lumbering village. The village is 
there still, but it is crowned with palaces. 
When the British North American colo- 
nies became a federated dominion, and 
Ottawa was chosen as the seat of the 
federal capital, the Canadians set about 
furnishing it with buildings worthy of this 
purpose; and the Parliament buildings of 
Ottawa are among the most remarkable 
and successful that have been produced 
within living memory. Coming home to 


* Commonly when people speak of a vertical preci- 
pice, they may be taken, unless they are mountaineers 
of some experience or unusually accurate persons, to 
mean some inclination between 45° and 60°. 
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our new Law Courts, with their magnifi- 
cent and labyrinthine inconvenience, one 
feels greatly disposed to envy the Canadi- 
ans, and to wonder if in this old country 
we shall ever escape from the tyranny of 
eminent architects. A clear site and a 
free hand (which the architect of the Law 
Courts had not) count, no doubt, for much. 
And at Ottawa the site is a magnificent 
one, on a bold promontory jutting out into 
the river, with a great sweep of view in 
all directions. I know but one more noble 
and fitting place for a seat of government, 
and that is the site of the Houses of Par- 
ment at home. 

Of the St. Maurice I have more to say, 
as we made its acquaintance in some de- 
tail. Its point of contact with civilization 
is at its junction with the St. Lawrence, 
half-way between Montreal and Quebec. 
The place is called Three Rivers —no- 
body seems to know why; and having 
once risen to a census exceeding ten thou- 
sand inhabitants, it is a city by the laws 
of the Province of Quebec. But the re- 
sources of civilization, as understood at 
the leading grocery store of Three Rivers, 
turned out somewhat limited when we 
tested them by laying in provisions for a 
canoe journey. Thence we fared about a 
hundred miles “up river” (such was our 
address at the Three Rivers post-office), 
and left civilization behind us for three 
weeks. ‘The St. Maurice is inferior in 
magnitude both to the Ottawa and the 
Saguenay, and yet it is quite large enough 
to make a great river anywhere else. 
Judged roughly by the eye, it seemed in 
many places to be not less than half a mile 
wide. The Thames at Maidenhead, which 
I had occasion to see not long after our 
return to England, looked quite painfully 
small after it. As to the canoes we trav- 
elled in, they were of the Indian pattern, 
with an outer skin of birch bark —a craft 
that looks both rough and frail, but is ex- 
cellently adapted for its special service. 
The purpose of the canoe is to travel on 
rivers which are full of rapids and shoals, 
and whose navigation is also interrupted 
by rapids where it is impossible for any 
boat whatever to go. In such places port- 
age becomes necessary, that is, boats and 
baggage have to be carried over bodily to 
the next reach of navigable water. The 
distance may be only a few score yards, 
or it may be two or three miles. You 
want, therefore, a boat that is light and 
handy, that draws as little water as may 
be, and that is easily repaired. The birch- 
bark canoe combines all these qualities in 
a high degree. A bark canoe is only one 





man’s load; he turns it upside down, and 
walks with it on his head. A man toiling 
across a portage in this attitude isa some- 
what grotesque sight, suggesting a mon- 
strous new kind of snail. Then the canoe 
will go over shallows where anything else 
would stick, and as for handiness, an ex- 
pert canoeman will almost turn it round 
with one twist of the paddle. Repairs are 
frequent but simple, consisting mainly in 
the free application to damaged places of 
a resinous gum kept in store for that pur- 
pose. Speed is a secondary considera- 
tion; you cannot go fast paddling up, and 
you cannot help going fast coming down, 
We came down a reach in half an hour 
that we had taken half a day to work up. 
Often towing and poling have to be re- 
sorted to to make way against a heavy 
current. Paddling, though a more waste- 
ful application of muscular work than row- 
ing, is less fatiguing when the pace is not 
forced, and after a little practice becomes 
a very delectable exercise. 

The traveller embarked on a canoe voy- 
age has to carry most things with him. 
Along the river there.are only scattered 
farmhouses, and the only certain and com- 
fortable way of securing shelter for the 
night is to camp out. The tent and other 
necessaries form the cargo of the canoes. 
It is astonishing how much stuff can be 
stowed away ina canoe that looks quite 
small — another merit of the savage birch- 
bark vessel as compared with European 
boats. Every night we choose our camp- 
ing-ground, pitch our tents, and make our 
camp-fire ; this last is of great importance, 
not only for warmth and brightness, but 
for driving away insects, the only draw- 
back in a life otherwise perfect. When 
people play at camping out in England 
they make a fire a foot or two across, over 
which they hang a kettle on three sticks. 
In Canada you make a fire of logs five or 
six feet long, or may be whole roots of 
pine or cedar, which will burn all night. 
The trouble of chopping the wood up 
small would be greater than that of burn- 
ing it as it is; and its costis nothing. In 
many places, indeed, the best fuel is drift- 
wood which could in no way be made oth- 
erwise useful. Even in summer nights 
the fire is a welcome companion; and after 
a day’s work at paddling hot tea is the 
best of drinks, whatever the temperature 
may be— not that other drink would be 
easy to get if one wanted it, but no such 
want is felt. 

Living in the open air needs a good 
climate: and the summer climate of the St. 
Maurice is magnificent. There is some- 




















thing elastic in the Canadian air that 
makes life a positive pleasure. I know 
nothing like it except in the Alps, and 
there only at the higher stations. Thena 
canoeing trip assures total freedom from 
all the plagues and troubles of civilization. 
At Grandes Piles, some thirty miles up 
the river, there was a branch railway ter- 
minus and a post-office, but with that one 
exception our journeying was cut loose 
from all burdens of that kind. No fran- 
chise question, no redistribution question, 
no Parliament, no newspapers, no post — 
in short, nothing. To be without all these 
things for three weeks is ar altogether 
delightful and unusual experience. Al- 
though the St. Maurice lies midway be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, it flows 
through a perfectly wild country, and is 
flanked by untouched primeval forest 
within half a mile or less of the belt of 
settled country along either bank. At 
many places the forest comes right down 
to the water’s edge. No region could be 
fitter for the rites of Diana, as Catullus 
invoked her in some of the verses which 
dwell on the ear like no other Roman 
poet’s :— 


Quam mater prope Deliam deposivit olivam 
Montium domina ut fores 
Silvarumque virentium 
Saltuumque reconditorum 
Amniumque sonantum. 


Travellers there were few or none, be- 
sides ourselves, so far as we could see, 
certainly none travelling for pleasure. 
The inhabitants are small farmers, and 
the commerce on the riverisin timber. In 
springtime this is considerable, as witness 
the booms, cribs, timber-slides, and other 
arrangements for guiding the lumber in 
its course and keeping it out of the falls 
and heavy rapids. Butin the later sum- 
mer months there is nothing doing, and 
the solitude of the water-way is unbroken 
for days together, save by petty local 
traffic or a party of missionary priests re- 
turning from the remote settlements up 
country. 

Described in detail, the scenery might 
appear monotonous, but it was not monot- 
onous in experience, the combination of 
its elements being always varied. Forest 
and cliff, placid and troubled waters, vast 
open reaches and channels twisting round 
islands, relieved one another from day to 
day. Not far from the highest point of 
the river to which we attained (La Tuque) 
there is a lake named Bostonnais, a small 
one by the Canadian standard, drained by 
a river which leaps down in two noble 
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reason of these falls the journey to the 
lake involves three miles of rather bad 
portage, but the labor is well spent. The 
lake is set in woods and studded with 
islands, and in our island camp we en- 
joyed the perfection of wild solitude. 
There, too, we had a near sight of the 
loon, most graceful and cunning of water- 
fowl, This bird has two different notes, 
both strangely human. One of them isa 
long, low, somewhat mournful cry, which 
floats over the water in the evening hours. 
The other and more singular one can be 
described only as a loud stage laugh. On 
the near approach of mankind the loon 
dives with wonderful swiftness, and comes 
up many yards away, laughing in his al- 
most human tones. If fired at, they dive 
with the flash, and the Indians can secure 
specimens only by infinite patience. Per- 
haps the loons knew that we were no 
sportsmen, for they allowed us to come 
pretty close to them. 

The rapids and falls are the most char- 
acteristic part of Canadian river scenery. 
Small rapids can be shot by the canoes, 
and some of the lesser ones can even be 
ascended without leaving the water. The 
larger rapids and falls have to be circum- 
vented. Perhaps it is hardly realized that 
we have plenty of rapids at home on a 
small scale. What is called a “stickle” 
in a Devonshire stream is simply a minor 
rapid. Magnify a Dartmoor stream and 
its “ stickles ’” a few dozen times, and you 
have a very fair type of an American 
river. In its lower reaches the St. Mau- 
rice has to get down a series of natural 
ledges, and the result is a brilliant succes- 
sion of rapids and falls. Among these 
the Shawenegan Falls are pre-eminent. 
The river is divided into two channels by 
a line of islands, and these meet again at 
right angles, forming two distinct falls ; not 
of the vertical kind, but cascades plunging 
in a tumultuous, tumbliag, broken fashion 
down a steep place. After the winter 
floods the falls become one indistinguish- 
able torrent, but in the summer they are 
distinct enough. The water of the St. 
Maurice, deeply colored by peat in its 
upper regions, shows in these falls a 
splendid gradation of transparent brown 
and amber tints. Immediately below 
them there is a fault in the rocky bed, and, 
no longer gradually dipping, the strata 
stand out in a stubborn, vertical wall. The 
full force of the current comes against the 
sheer cliff, and is thrown back in a mighty 
whirlpool, named Remou du Diable. Af- 
ter this the river rushes through an ey 
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ceedingly narrow opening down another 
rapid, and then spreads out into a placid 
bay, and finally resumes its previous 
course. On the shore of this bay we 
pitched our last camp, putting off the evil 
day when we must perforce return to the 
world of black coats and collars. There 
is a notable general resemblance between 
this fall and the better known Falls of 
Niagara; we have in each case a region 
of rapids above, a double channel, a 
double fall (one in the main direction of 
the stream and one at right angles to it), 
a great whirlpool, and then a smooth reach 
down below. Shawenegan cannot indeed 
be compared with Niagara for magnitude. 
The impression made by the volume of 
the Niagara Falls is unique ; but in beauty 
of detail Shawenegan is hardly inferior, 
though the place is very little visited. 
Some years ago, it is true, a hotel was set 
up at Shawenegan; it was burned down. 
And once a steamer was run on the St. 
Maurice; it was wrecked. Moreover 
there was one who built a paper-mill; it 
went “scat,” as they say in the west coun- 
try, andis aruin to this day. Altogether 
St. Maurice has been an excellently vigi- 
lant patron to his river; and we would 
gladly have vowed to him “une belle 
grande petite chapelle ou deux entre 
Quande et Monssorreau, et n’y paistra 
vache ne veau.” 

Passing from Canada into New En- 
gland, one seems to be at once in a much 
older country. The French settlement of 
Lower Canada is indeed earlier than any 
monument of the English name in North 
America, but English Canada is relatively 
modern, and the great development now 
going on in Manitoba and the north-west 
through the opening of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway is very modern indeed. 
New England is ancient as compared 
with Upper Canada; and loyal English- 
men as the Canadians are, the affection 
of many New Englanders for the old 
country is hardly less. I have seen an 
article in a review published at St. Louis, 
which indulged in dreams about the an- 
nexation of Canada, and wondered how 
the Canadians could put up with having a 
foreigner sent out from England to rule 
over them. The ingenious author of that 
article had evidently not been in Canada, 
or he would have known that the governor- 
general is not to be called a foreigner with 
impunity. I doubt if he had been as far 
east as New England, for I have heard, 
from an authority second to none on the 
matter, that by the proper usage of speech 
in the New England States mankind are 








| divided into Americans, Englishmen, and 
foreigners. So that for a New Englander 
|or his guest to confound the two latter 
|classes would appear to be a solecism. 


At any rate, I have formed a decided 
opinion that if an Englishman feels much 
like a foreigner in New England it must 
be his own fault. But private hospitality 
is sacred even against praise in public; 
and moreover, if one told the whole truth 
about American hospitality, it would seem 
evidently fabulous. 

Much has been said of the bond of 
common language and literature between 
our island and the Atlantic mainland; 
hardly enough, perhaps, of the bond of 
our common law. There is a kind of 
freemasonry by which the English lawyer 
finds himself equally at home in Toronto 
in the Province of Ontario, or Boston in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
You shall fall in with a colleague of Har- 
vard or Columbia College, and find him 
ready, after ten minutes acquaintance, to 
discuss the high, grave, and dubious ques- 
tion whether a fee simple, qualified or de- 
terminable by limitation, was an estate 
recognized by the sages of our law whose 
opinions have become canonical. Some 
time ago a certain learned friend of the 
Massachusetts bar (now on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of that State) was with 
me in London, and had his attention called 
to a very full and able French work on 
the history of Anglo-Norman legal institu- 
tions; whereupon he spoke words to the 
following effect (I soften the adjective 
actually employed): ‘This may be very 
well, but I don’t think you and I want a 
— blessed — foreigner to teach us our own 
common law.” I would not barter that 
remark for all the possible eloquence con- 
cerning two great and friendly nations 
that can be uttered by the best of possible 
ministers — even by Mr. Lowell — in Lon- 
don or Washington. 

There is much of a like freemasonry in 
scholarship between English and Ameri- 
can colleges. At Harvard one finds one- 
self almost as much at home as in Oxford 
or Cambridge. There is the same col- 
legiate spirit and affection, reinforcing, 
not dwarfing, the larger interests of patri- 
otism. The men of Harvard openly envy 
us our antiquity, and naturally so; neither 
have we any reason to conceal our pride 
in it. And yet they have one thing we 
have not. Our public schools, and to 
some extent our universities, have sent 
out men enough to give their lives in the 
service of the common weal, but never at 
one time so memorably and conspicuously 
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as the colleges of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War twenty years ago. The 
range of tablets in the Memorial Hall of 
Harvard bears witness to it —a sad wit- 
ness, yet a noble one; and as it would be 
an evil foolhardiness to tempt such an 
experience beforehand, so it would be an 
unworthy faintheartedness to regret it 
after the event. When I looked upon 
those tablets, it seemed to me that the war 
has bequeathed to Harvard a sentiment, a 
genius loci, which our ancient universities 
cannot quite match. Light has always 
been a favorite symbol of seats of learning. 
Dominus illuminatio mea is blazoned on 
the arms of Oxford; and Cambridge 
writes, Hinc lucem et pocula sacra. 5 
that mysterious love-song which by an 
almost greater mystery stands within the 
canon of Scripture, the lover names the 
beloved, — 


Fair as the moon, clear as the sun. 


Thus we in England may think of Eton 
or Winchester, of Merton or of Trinity, 
glowing with kingly gold and aureoles of 
half-sainted founders. But the learner or 
teacher of Harvard, with the Memorial 
Hall before him, may justly and truly 
complete the verse: — 


; Who is she that looketh forth as the morn- 
ing, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and 
terrible as an army with banners? 


“As an army with banners.” Such 
memories and symbols are cherished in 
America with more pomp and ceremony 
than we, perhaps, should be willing to 
use, and (putting aside the vast works of 
nature) the two most impressive monu- 
ments that remain fixed in my mind’s eye 
were both of that kind. It may be a 
childish or barbarian taste, but they do 
not think so in the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts at all events. These two 
monuments typify nothing less than the 
turning-points in the history of the North 
American continent. 

In 1759 it hung in the balance whether 
the civilization of North America should 
be French or English. That question 
was settled by Wolfe’s victory — a victory 
wherein the men of New England had 
their full share. Almost exactly a cen- 
tury later there began another struggle, 
which was to determine whether the fruits 
of the civilization established by English 
industry in the field secured for it by 
English arms should remain united under 
one power, or be divided under two differ- 
ent and hostile powers. And in the issue 
of that great struggle it was shown that 
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the will of the people of North America 


was not for division but for union. I do 
not speak merely of the political impor- 
tance of the war of secession. It was not 
a question only of political boundaries or 
power, but of the fate of a whole people 
and civilization. Within easy reach of 
every traveller who crosses the Atlantic 
are symbols of these two victories under 
similar visible forms. In the State House 
of Boston are laid up the battle-flags of 
the regiments that the men of Massachu- 
setts sent forth in the cause of the Union. 
There are more than a hundred of them 
—the flags, not of the United States ar- 
my, but of one State — many of them rent 
and shattered by shot, to bear witness 
how American citizens (the men whose 
desire we idly thought to be only towards 
dollars) could fight and die for an idea. 
The other symbol is a simpler but a more 
conspicuous one. It bears lasting wit- 
ness to the day of glory, mingled with 
grief, which decided that not France, but 
England, should bear rule on the North 
American continent. The men of New 
England, as we said, had their share in 
putting it where it is, and without it there 
would assuredly have been no United 
States. I know no reason why our Amer- 
ican kinsfolk should not be as proud of it 
as we are. Whatever may have been the 
case at one time, there is no party on 
either bank of the St. Lawrence which 
seriously desires the annexation of Can- 
ada to the United States, or anything 
worse than friendly rivalry in peaceful 
arts. Colonial federation is good (nota 
federation in the strict sense, which for 
many reasons is not practicable); but we 
may look, through it or beyond it, to some- 
thing yet better—a steadfast alliance 
(under whatever name or form) between 
all the English-speaking peoples of the 
world. Such an alliance would be weak 
for aggression, irresistible for defence and 
peace. A power against whose will no 
hostile shot could be fired from Cape Fin- 
isterre to the Gulf of Mexico, and from 
Panama to the Indian Ocean, could look 
with more than equanimity on the real or 
imaginary plots of chancellors and devices 
of foreign ministers which nowadays ex- 
ercise the correspondents of the daily 
press at Paris or Berlin. 

But I am forgetting that which we have 
already, the visible token of English power 
and polity that greets the Englishman 
arriving in Canada. Surely, for one who 
has not wholly starved his imagination, 
and renounced the deeds of his fathers 
who begat him, there is no more goodly 
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sight. May our children and our chil- 
dren’s children see it there for many gen- 
erations of men; or rather may they de- 
serve it, for as their faith and service are, 
so willit be. The sign and symbol hardly 
needs to be named, but I name it for a 
last word of good omen. It is the Union 
Jack on the citadel of Quebec. 
F, POLLOCK. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
DE BANANA. 


THE title which heads this paper is in- 
tended to be Latin, and is modelied on 
the precedent of the De Amicitia, De 
Senectute, De Corona, and other time- 
honored plagues of our innocent boyhood. 
It is meant to give dignity and authority 
to the subject with which it deals, as well 
as to rouse curiosity in the ingenuous 
breast of the candid reader, who may per- 
haps mistake it, at first sight, for negro- 
English, or for the name of a distinguished 
Norman family. In anticipation of the 
possible objection that the word “ba- 
nana” is not strictly classical, I would 
humbly urge the precept and example of 
my.old friend Horace—enemy I once 
thought him —who expresses his appro- 
bation of those happy innovations whereby 
Latium was gradually enriched with a co- 
pious vocabulary. I maintain that if da- 
nana, banana, etc., is not already a Latin 
noun of the first declension, why then it 
ought to be, and it shall be in future. 
Linnzus indeed thought otherwise. He 
too assigned the plant and fruit to the 
first declension, but handed it over to 
none other than our earliest acquaintance 
in the Latin language, A7usa. He called 
the banana J/usa Sapientum. What con- 
nection he could possibly perceive between 
that woolly fruit and the daughters of the 
zegis-bearing Zeus, or why he should con- 
sider it a proof of wisdom to eat a partic- 
ularly indigestible and nightmare-beget- 
ting food-stuff, passes my humble com- 
prebension. The muses, so far as I have 
personally noticed their habits, always 
greatly prefer the grape to the banana, 
and wise men shun the one at least as 
sedulously as they avoid the other. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed, 
however, that I wish to treat the useful 
and ornamental banana with intentional 
disrespect. On the contrary, I cherish 
for it—at a distance —feelings of the 
highest esteem and admiration. We are 





species, that I dare say very few English 
people really know how immensely useful 
a plant is the common banana. To most 
of us it envisages itself merely as a curi- 
ous tropical fruit, largely imported at Co- 
vent Garden, and a capital thing to stick 
on one of the tall dessert-dishes when you 
give a dinner-party, because it looks de- 
lightfully foreign, and just serves to bal- 
ance the pineapple at the opposite end of 
the hospitable mahogany. Perhaps such 
innocent readers will be surprised to learn 
that bananas and plaintains supply the 
principal food-stuff of a far larger fraction 
of the human race than that which is sup- 
ported by wheaten bread. They form the 
veritable staff of life to the inhabitants of 
both eastern and western tropics. What 
the potato is to the degenerate descendant 
of Celtic kings; what the oat is to the 
kilted Highlandman; what rice is to the 
Bengalee, and Indian corn to the Ameri- 
can negro, that is the muse of sages (I 
translate literally from the immortal 
Swede) to African savages and Brazilian 
slaves. Humboldt calculated that an acre 
of bananas would supply a greater quan- 
tity of solid food to hungry humanity than 
could possibly be extracted from the 
same extent of cultivated ground by any 
other known plant. So you see the ques- 
tion is no small one: to sing the praise of 
this Linnzan muse is a task well worthy 
of the Pierian muses, 

Do you know the outer look and aspect 
of the banana plant? If not, then you have 
never voyaged to those delusive tropics. 
Tropical vegetation, as ordinarily under- 
stood by poets and painters, consists 
entirely of the coco-nut palm and the ba- 
nana bush. Do you wish to paint a beau- 
tiful picture of a rich ambrosial tropical 
island, 2 /@ Tennyson —a summer isle of 
Eden lying in dark purple spheres of sea? 
—then you introduce a group of coco- 
nuts, whispering in odorous heights of 
even, in the very foreground of your pretty 
sketch, just to let your public understand 
at a glance that these are the delicious 
poetical tropics. Do you desire to create 
an ideal paradise, @ /a Bernardin de St. 
Pierre, where idyllic Virginies die of pure 
modesty rather than appear before the 
eyes of their beloved but unwedded Pauls 
in a lace-bedraped Peignoir ?— then you 
strike the keynote by sticking in the mid- 
dle distance a hut or cottage, overshad- 
owed by the broad and graceful foliage of 
the picturesque banana. (“ Hut” is a 
poor and chilly word for these glowing 
descriptions, far inferior to the pretty and 
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is how we do the tropics when we want to 
work upon the emotions of the reader. 
But it is alla delicate theatrical illusion ; a 
trick of art meant to deceive and impose 
upon the unwary who have never been 
there, and would like to think it all genu- 
ine. In reality, nine times out of ten, you 
might cast your eyes casually around you 
in any tropical valley, and if there didn’t 
happen to be a native cottage with a coco- 
nut grove and a banana patch anywhere 
in the neighborhood, you would see noth- 
ing in the way of vegetation which you 
mightn’t see at home any day in Europe. 
But what painter would ever venture to 
paint the tropics without the palm-trees? 
He might just as well try to paint the des- 
ert without the camels, or to represent St. 
Sebastian without a sheaf of arrows stick- 
ing unperceived in the calm centre of his 
unruffled bosom, to mark and emphasize 
his Sebastianic personality. 

Still, I will frankly admit that the ba- 
nana itself, with its practically almost 
identical relation, the plantain, is a real 
bit of tropical foliage. I confess to a 
settled prejudice against the tropics gen- 
erally, but I allow the sunsets, the coco- 
nuts, and the bananas. The true stem 
creeps underground, and sends up each 
year an upright branch, thickly covered 
with majestic broad green leaves, some- 
what like those of the canna cultivated in 
our gardens as “Indian shot,” but far 
larger, nobler, and handsomer. They 
sometimes measure from six to ten feet in 
length, and their thick midrib and strongly 
marked diverging veins give them a very 
lordly and gracefulappearance. But they 
are apt in practice to suffer much from 
the fury of the tropical storms. The wind 
rips the leaves up between the veins as 
far as the midrib in tangled tatters; so 
that after a good hurricane they look more 
like coco-nut palm leaves than like single 
broad masses of foliage as they ought 
properly to do. This, of course, is the 
effect of a gentle and balmy hurricane — 
a mere capful of wind that tears and tat- 
ters them. After a really bad storm (one 
of the sort when you tie ropes round your 
wooden house to prevent its falling bodily 
to pieces, I mean) the bananas are all 
actually blown down, and the crop for that 
season utterly destroyed. The apparent 
stem, being merely composed of the over- 
lapping and sheathing leaf-stalks, has nat- 
urally very little stability; and the soft 
succulent trunk accordingly gives way 
forthwith at the slightest onslaught. This 
liability to be blown down in high winds 
forms the weak point of the plantain, 
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viewed as a food-stuff crop. In the 
South Sea Islands, where there is little 
shelter, the poor Fijian, in cannibal days, 
often lost his one means of subsistence 
from this cause, and was compelled to 
satisfy the pangs of hunger on the plump 
persons of his immediate relatives. But 
since the introduction of Christianity, and 
of a dwarf stout wind-proof variety of 
banana, his condition in this respect, I 
am glad to say, has been greatly amelio- 
rated. 

By descent the banana bush is a devel- 
oped tropical lily, not at all remotely allied 
to the common iris, only that its flowers 
and fruit are clustered together on a hang- 
ing spike, instead of growing solitary and 
separate as in the true irises. The blos- 
soms, which, though pretty, are compara- 
tively inconspicuous for the size of the 
plant, show the extraordinary persistence 
of the lily type; for almost all the vast 
number of species, more or less directly 
descended from the primitive lily, continue 
to the very end of the chapter to have six 
petals, six stamens, and three rows of 
seeds in their fruits or capsules. But prac- 
tical man, with his eye always steadily fixed 
on the one important quality of edibility 
—the sum and substance to most people 
of all botanical research —has confined 
his attention almost entirely to the fruit of 
the banana. In all essentials (other than 
the systematically unimportant one just 
alluded to) the banana fruit in its original 
state exactly resembles the capsule of the 
iris — that pretty pod that divides in three 
when ripe, and shows the delicate orange- 
coated seeds lying in triple rows within — 
only, in the banana, the fruit does not 
open; in the sweet language of technical 
botany, it is an indehiscent capsule ; and 
the seeds, instead of standing separate 
and distinct, as in the iris, are embedded 
in a soft and pulpy substance which forms 
the edible and practical part of the entire 
arrangement, 

This is the proper appearance of the 
original and natural banana, before it has 
been taken in hand and cultivated by 
tropical man. When cut across the mid- 
dle, it ought to show three rows of seeds, 
interspersed with pulp, and faintly pre- 
serving some dim memory of the dividing 
wall which once separated them. In prac- 
tice, however, the banana differs widely 
from this theoretical ideal, as practice often 
will differ from theory: for it has been 
so long cultivated and selected by man 
— being probably one of the very oldest, 
if not actually quite the oldest, of domes- 
ticated plants —that it has all but lost 
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the original habit of producing seeds. 
This is a common effect of cultivation on 
fruits, and it is of course deliberately 
aimed at by horticulturists, as the seeds 
are generally a nuisance, regarded from 
the point of view of the eater, and their 
absence improves the fruit, as long as 
one can manage to get along somehow 
without them. In the pretty little Tan- 
gierine oranges (so ingeniously corrupted 
by fruiterers into mandarins), the seeds 
have almost been cultivated out; in the 
best pineapples, and in the small grapes 
known in the dried state as currants, they 
have quite disappeared; while in some 
varieties of pears they survive only in the 
form of shrivelled, barren, and useless 
pippins. But the banana, more than any 
other plant we know of, has managed for 
many centuries to do without seeds alto- 
gether. The cultivated sort, especially in 
America, is quite seedless, and the plants 
are propagated entirely by suckers. 

Still, you can never wholly circumvent 
nature. Expel her with a pitchfork, ¢a- 
men usgue recurrit. Now nature has set- 
tled that the right way to propagate plants 
is by means of seedlings. Strictly speak- 
ing, indeed, it is the only way; the other 
modes of growth from bulbs or cuttings 
are not really propagation, but mere re- 
duplication by splitting, as when you chop 
a worm in two, and a couple of worms 
wriggle off contentedly forthwith in either 
direction. Just so when you divide a 
plant by cuttings, suckers, slips, or run- 
ners: the two apparent plants thus pro- 
duced are in the last resort only separate 
parts of the same individual — one and 
indivisible, like the French Republic. 
Seedlings are absolutely distinct individ- 
uals; they are the product of the pollen 
of one plant and the ovules of another, 
and they start afresh in life with some 
chance of being fairly free from the hered- 
itary taints or personal failings of either 
parent. But cuttings or suckers are only 
the same old plant over and over again in 
fresh circumstances, transplanted as it 
were, but not truly renovated or rejuvenes- 
cent. That is the real reason why our 
potatoes are now all going to— well, the 
same place as the army has been going 
ever since the earliest memories of the 
oldest officer in the whole service. We 
have gone on growing potatoes over and 
over again from the tubers alone, and 
hardly ever from seed, till the whole con- 
stitution of the potato kind has become 
permanently enfeebled by old age and 
dotage. The eyes (as farmers call them) 
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and to plant potatoes as we usually do is 
nothing more than to multiply the appar- 
ent scions by fission. Odd as it may 
sound to say so, all the potato vines in a 
whole field are often, from the strict bio- 
logical point of view, parts of a single 
much-divided individual. It is just as 
though one were to go on cutting up a 
single worm, time after time, as soon as 
he grew again, till at last the one original 
creature had multiplied into a whole col- 
ony of apparently distinct individuals. 
Yet, if the first worm happened to have 
the gout or the rheumatism (metaphori- 
cally speaking), all the other worms into 
which his compound personality had been 
divided would doubtless suffer from the 
same complaints throughout the whole of 
their joint lifetimes. 

The banana, however, has very long 
resisted the inevitable tendency to degen- 
eration in plants thus artificially and un- 
healthily propagated. Potatoes have only 
been in cultivation for a few hundred 
years; and yet the potato constitution has 
become so far enfeebled by the practice 
of growing from the tuber that the plants 
now fall an easy prey to potato fungus, 
Colorado beetles, and a thousand other 
persistent enemies. It is just the same 
with the vine — propagated too long by 
layers or cuttings, its health has failed 
entirely, and it can no longer resist the 
ravages of the phylloxera or the slow at- 
tacks of the vine-disease fungus. But the 
banana, though of very ancient and posi- 
tively immemorial antiquity as a cultivated 
plant, seems somehow gifted with an ex- 
traordinary power of holding its own in 
spite of long-continued unnatural propaga- 
tion. For thousands of years it has been 
grown in Asia in the seedless condition, 
and yet it springs as heartily as ever still 
from the underground suckers. Never- 
theless, there must in the end be some 
natural limit to this wonderful power of 
reproduction, or rather of longevity; for, 
in the strictest sense, the banana bushes 
that now grow in the negro gardens of 
Trinidad and Demerara are part and par- 
cel of the very same plants which grew 
and bore fruit a thousand years ago in the 
native compounds of the Malay Archipel- 
ago. 

“In fact, I think there can be but little 
doubt that the banana is the very oldest 
product of human tillage. Man, we must 
remember, is essentially by origin a trop- 
ical animal, and wild tropical fruits must 
necessarily have formed his earliest food- 
stuffs. It was among them of course that 
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ture would be tried; the little insignificant 
seeds and berries of cold northern re- 
gions would only very slowly be added to 
his limited stock in husbandry, as circum- 
stances pushed some few outlying colo- 
nies northward and ever northward toward 
the chillier unoccupied regions. Now, of 
all tropical fruits, the banana is certainly 
the one that best repays cultivation. It 
has been calculated that the same area 
which will produce thirty-three pounds of 
wheat or ninety-nine pounds of potatoes 
will produce forty-four hundred pounds of 
plantains or bananas. The cultivation of 
the various varieties in India, China, and 
the Malay Archipelago dates, says De 
Candolle, “from an epoch impossible to 
realize.” Its diffusion, as that great but 
very oracular authority remarks, may go 
back to a period “contemporary with or 
even anterior to that of the human races.” 
What this remarkably illogical sentence 
may mean I am ata loss to comprehend; 
perhaps M. de Candolle supposes that the 
banana was originally cultivated by pre- 
human gorillas; perhaps he merely in- 
tends to say that before men began to 
separate they sent special messengers on 
in front of them to diffuse the banana in 
the different countries they were about to 
visit. Even legend retains some trace of 
the extreme antiquity of the species as a 
cultivated fruit, for Adam and Eve are 
said to have reclined under the shadow of 
its branches, whence Linnzus gave to the 
sort known as the plantain the Latin name 
of Musa paradisiaca. \fa plant was cul- 
tivated in Eden by the grand old gardener 
and his wife, as Lord Tennyson demo- 
cratically styled them (before his elevation 
to the peerage), we may fairly conclude 
that it possesses a very respectable antiq- 
uity indeed. 

The wild banana is a native of the Ma- 
lay region, according to De Candolle, who 
has produced by far the most learned and 
unreadable work on the origin of domestic 
plants ever yet written. (Please don’t 
give me undue credit for having heroically 
read it through out of pure love of sci- 
ence: I was one of its unfortunate review- 
ers.) The wild form produces seed, and 
grows in Cochin China, the Philippines, 
Ceylon, and Khasia. Like most other 
large tropical fruits, it no doubt owes its 
original development to the selective ac- 
tion of monkeys, hornbills, parrots, and 
other big fruit-eaters; and it shares with 
all fruits of similar origin one curious 
tropical peculiarity. Most northern ber- 
ries, like the strawberry, the raspberry, 
the currant, and the blackberry, developed 
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by the selective action of small northern 
birds, can be popped at once into the 
mouth and eaten whole; they have no 
tough outer rind or defensive covering of 
any sort. But big tropical fruits, which 
lay themselves out for the service of large 
birds or monkeys, have always hard outer 
coats, because they could only be injured 
by smaller animals, who would eat the 
pulp without helping in the dispersion of 
the useful seeds, the one object really held 
in view by the mother plant. Often, as in 
the case of the orange, the rind even con- 
tains a bitter, nauseous, or pungent juice, 
while at times, as in the pineapple, the 
prickly pear, the sweet-sop, and the cheri- 
moyer, the entire fruit is covered with 
sharp projections, stinging hairs, or knob- 
by protuberances, on purpose to warn off 
the unauthorized depredator. It was this 
line of defence that gave the banana in 
the first instance its thick yellow skin; 
and looking at the matter from the epi- 
cure’s point of view, one may say roughly 
that all tropical fruits have to be skinned 
before they can be eaten. They are all 
adapted for being cut up with a knife and 
fork, or dug out with a spoon, on a civil- 
ized dessert-plate. As for that most deli- 
cious of Indian fruits, the mango, it has 
been well said that the only proper way to 
eat it is over a tub of water, with a couple 
of towels hanging gracefully across the 
side. 

The varieties of the banana are infinite 
in number, and, as in most other plants 
of ancient cultivation, they shade off into 
one another by infinitesimal gradations. 
Two principal sorts, however, are com- 
monly recognized —the true banana of 
commerce, and the common plantain. The 
banana proper is eaten raw, as a fruit, and 
is allowed accordingly to ripen thoroughly 
before being picked for market; the plan- 
tain, which is the true food-stuff of all the 
equatorial region in both hemispheres, is 
gathered green and roasted as a vegetable, 
or, to use the more expressive West In- 
dian negro phrase, as a bread-kind. Mil- 
lions of human beings in Asia, Africa, 
America, and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean live almost entirely on the mild 
and succulent but tasteless plantain. 
Some people like the fruit; to me person- 
ally it is more suggestive of a very flavor- 
less over-ripe pear than of anything else 
in heaven or earth or the waters that are 
under the earth—the latter being the 
most probable place to look for it, as its 
taste and substance are decidedly watery. 
Baked dry in the green state “it resem- 
bles roasted chestnuts,” or rather baked 
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parsnip; pulped and boiled with water it 
makes “a very agreeable sweet soup,” al- 
most as nice as peasoup with brown sugar 


| 


dered the same feat easy and practicable ; 
and so, too, a number of American plants 
have fixed their home in the tarns of the 


in it; and cut into slices, sweetened, and | Hebrides or among the lonely bogs of 


fried, it forms “an excellent substitute for 
fruit pudding,” having a flavor much like 
that of potatoes @ /a maitre d’hétel served 
up in treacle. 

Altogether a fruit to be sedulously 
avoided, the plantain, though millions of 
our spiritually destitute African brethren 
haven’t yet for a moment discovered that 
it isn’t every bit as good as wheaten bread 
and fresh butter. Missionary enterprise 
will no doubt before long enlighten them 
on this subject, and create a good market 
in time for American flour and Manches- 
ter piece-goods. 

Though by origin a Malayan plant, 
there can be little doubt that the banana 
had already reached the mainland of 
America and the West India Islands long 
before the voyage of Columbus. When 
Pizarro disembarked upon the coast of 
Peru on his desolating expedition, the 
mild-eyed, melancholy, doomed Peruvians 
flocked down to the shore and offered him 
bananas in alordlydish. Beds composed 
of banana leaves have been discovered in 
the tombs of the Incas, of date anterior, 
of course, to the Spanish conquest. How 
did they get there? Well, it is clearly an 
absurd mistake to suppose that Columbus 
discovered America; as Artemas Ward 
pertinently remarked, the noble Red In- 
dian had obviously discovered it long be- 
fore him. There had been intercourse of 
old, too, between Asia and the western 
continent; the elephant-headed god of 
Mexico, the debased traces of Buddhism 
in the Aztec religion, the singular coinci- 
dences between India and Peru, all seem 
to show that a stream of communication, 
however faint, once existed between the 
Asiatic and American worlds. Garcilaso 
himself, the half-Indian historian of Peru, 
says that the banana was well known in 
his native country before the conquest, 
and that the Indians say “its origin is 
Ethiopia.” In some strange way or other, 
then, long before Columbus set foot upon 
the low sandbank of Cat’s Island, the 
banana had been transported from Africa 
or India to the western hemisphere. 

If it were a plant propagated by seed, 
one would suppose that it was carried 
across by wind or waves, wafted on the 
feet of birds, or accidentally introduced in 





western Galway. But the banana must 
have been carried by man, because it is 
unknown in the wild state in the western 
continent; and, as it is practically seed- 
less, it can only have been transported 
entire, in the torm of a root or sucker. 
An exactly similar proof of ancient inter- 
course between the two worlds is afforded 
us by the sweet potato, a plant of un- 
doubted American origin, which was 
nevertheless naturalized in China as early 
as the first centuries of the Christian era. 
Now that we all know how the Scandi- 
navians of the eleventh. century went to 
Massachusetts, which they called Vine- 
land, and how the Mexican empire had 
some knowledge of Accadian astronomy, 
people are beginning to discover that 
Columbus himself was after all an egre- 
gious humbug. 

In the Old World the cultivation of the 
banana and the plantain goes back, no 
doubt, to a most immemorial antiquity. 
Our Aryan ancestor himself, Proiessor 
Max Miller’s especial protégé, had already 
invented several names for it, which duly 
survive in very classical Sanskrit. The 
Greeks of Alexander’s expedition saw it 
in India, where “sages reposed beneath 
its shade and ate of its fruit, whence the 
botanical name, A/usa sapientum.” As 
the sages in question were lazy Brahmans, 
always celebrated for their immense capac- 
ity for doing nothing, the report, as quoted 
by Pliny, is no doubt an accurate one. 
But the accepted derivation of the word 
Musa from an Arabic original seems to 
me highly uncertain; for Linnzus, who 
first bestowed it on the genus, called sev- 
eral other allied genera by such cognate 
names as Urania and Heliconia. If, 
therefore, the father of botany knew that 
his own word was originally Arabic, we 
cannot acquit him of the high crime and 
misdemeanor of deliberate punning. 
Should the Royal Society get wind of this, 
something serious would doubtless hap- 
pen; for it is well known that the posses- 
sion of a sense of humor is absolutely 
fatal to the pretensions of a man of sci- 
ence. 

Besides its main use as an article of 
food, the banana serves incidentally to 
supply a valuable fibre, obtained from the 


the crannies of drift timber. So the coco- | stem, and employed for weaving into tex- 
nut made the tour of the world ages be-| tile fabrics and making paper. Several 
fore either of the famous Cooks — the! kinds of the plantain tribe are cultivated 
captain or the excursion agent — had ren- for this purpose exclusively, the best 
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known among them being the so-called 
manilla hemp, a plant largely grown in the 
Philippine Islands. Many of the finest 
Indian shawls are woven from banana 
stems, and much of the rope that we use 
in our houses comes from the same singu- 
lar origin. I know nothing more strik- 
ingly illustrative of the extreme complex- 
ity of our modern civilization than the 
way in which we thus every day employ 
articles of exotic manufacture in our ordi- 
nary life without ever for a moment sus- 
pecting or inquiring into their true nature. 
What lady knows when she puts on her 
delicate wrapper, from Liberty’s or from 
Swan and Edgar’s, that the material from 
which it is woven is a Malayan plantain 
stalk? Whoever thinks that the glyce- 
rine for our chapped hands comes from 
Travancore coco-nuts, and that the pure 
butter supplied us from the farm in the 
country is colored yellow with Jamaican 
annatto? We break a tooth, as Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer has pointed out, because the 
grape-curers of Zante are not careful 
enough about excluding small stones from 
their stock of currants; and we suffer 
from indigestion because the Cape wine- 
grower has doctored his light Burgundies 
with Brazilian logwood and white rum, to 
make them taste like Portuguese port. 
Take merely this very question of dessert, 
and how intensely complicated it really is. 
The West Indian bananas keep company 
with sweet St. Michaels from the Azores, 
nd with Spanish cobnuts from Barce- 
iona. Dried fruits from Metz, figs from 
Smyrna, and dates from Tunis lie side by 
side on our table with Brazil nuts and 
guava jelly and damson cheese and al- 
monds and raisins. We forget where 
everything comes from nowadays, in our 
general consciousness that they all come 
from the Queen Victoria Street stores, 
and any real knowledge of common objects 
is rendered every day more and more im- 
possible by the bewildering complexity 
and variety, every day increasing, of the 
common objects themselves, their substi- 
tutes, adulterates, and spurious imitations. 
Why, you probably never heard of ma- 
nilla hemp before, until this very minute, 
and yet you have been familiarly using it 
all your lifetime, while four hundred thou- 
sand hundredweights of that useful article 
are annually imported into this country 
alone. Itis an interesting study to take 
any day a list of market quotations, and 
ask oneself about every material quoted, 
what it is and what they do with it. 

For example, can you honestly pretend 
that you really understand the use and 
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importance of that valuable object of 
every-day demand, fustic? I remember 
an ill-used telegraph clerk in a tropical 
colony once complaining to me that En- 
glish cable operators were so disgracefully 
ignorant about this important staple as 
invariably to substitute for its name the 
word “justice” in all telegrams which 
originally referred to it. Have you any 
clear and definite notions as to the prime 
origin and final destination of a thing 
called jute, in whose sole manufacture the 
whole great and flourishing town of Dun- 
dee lives and moves and has its being? 
What is turmeric? Whence do we obtain 
vanilla? How many commercial products 
are yielded by the orchids? How many 
totally distinct plants in different coun- 
tries afford the totally distinct starches 
lumped together in grocers’ lists under the 
absurd name of arrowroot? When you 
ask for sago do you really see that you get 
it? and how many entirely different ob- 
jects described as sago are known to com- 
merce? Define the uses of partridge 
canes and cohune oil. What objects are 
generally manufactured from tucum? 
Would it surprise you to learn that En- 
glish door-handles are commonly made out 
of coquilla nuts? that your wife’s buttons 
are turned from the indurated fruit of the 
Tagua palm? and that the knobs of um- 
brellas grew originally in the remote 
depths of Guatemalan forests? Are you 
aware that a plant called manioc supplies 
the starchy food of about one-half the pop- 
ulation of tropical America? These are 
the sort of inquiries with which a new 
edition of “ Mangnall’s Questions ” would 
have to be filled; and as to answering 
them — why, even the pupil-teachers in a 
London Board School (who represent, I 
suppose, the highest attainable level of 
human knowledge) would often find them- 
selves completely nonplussed. The fact 
is, tropical trade has opened out so rap- 
idly and so wonderfully that nobody knows 
much about the chief articles of tropical 
growth; we go on using them in an un- 
inquiring spirit of childlike faith, much as 
the Jamaica negroes go on using articles 
of European manufacture about whose 
origin they are so ridiculously ignorant 
that one young woman once asked me 
whether it was really true that cotton 
handkerchiefs were dug up out of the 
ground over in England. Some dim con- 
fusion between coal or iron and Man- 
chester piece-goods seemed to have taken 
firm possession of her infantile imagina- 
tion. 

That is why I have thought that a 
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treatise “‘ De Banana” might not, perhaps, 
be wholly without its usefulness to the 
English magazine-reading world. After 
all, a food-stuff which supports bundreds 
of millions among our beloved tropical 
fellow-creatures ought to be very dear to 
the heart of a nation which governs (and 
annually kills) more black people, taken in 
the mass, than all the other European 
powers put together. We have intro- 
duced the blessings of British rule —the 
good and well-paid missionary, the Rem- 
ington rifle, the red-cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and the use of “ the liquor called 
rum’’—into so many remote corners of 
the tropical world that it is high time we 
should begin in return to learn somewhat 
about fetishes and fustic, Jamaica and 
jaggery, bananas and Buddhism. We 
know too little still about our colonies and 
dependencies. ‘ Cape Breton an island!” 
cried King George’s minister, the Duke 
of Newcastle, in the well-known story, 
“Cape Breton an island! Why, soit is! 
God bless my soul! I must go and tell 
the king that Cape Breton’s an island.” 
That was a hundred years ago; but only 
the other day the Board of Trade pla- 
carded all our towns and villages with a 
flaming notice to the effect that the Colo- 
rado beetle had made its appearance at 
‘“‘a town in Canada called Ontario,” and 
might soon be expected to arrive at Liver- 
pool by Cunard steamer. The right hon- 
orables and other high mightinesses who 
put forth the notice in question were evi- 
dently unaware that Ontario is a province 
as big as England, including in its bor- 
ders Toronto, Ottawa, Kingston, London, 
Hamilton, and other large and flourishing 
towns. Apparently, in spite of competi- 
tive examinations, the schoolmaster is still 
abroad in the government offices. 


From Temple Bar. 
A CRIMEAN SNOWSTORM. 


* GOOD-NIGHT, Hal; don’t keep Will 
up too long, or he won’t be able to hit a 
haystack to-morrow.” 

It was my wife who spoke. My cousin 
Hal and I were settling down to a com- 
fortable smoke in my den, and her warn- 
ing voice fell on unheeding ears. Hal, a 
big, bronzed athlete with grey hair round 
a youngish face, was spending a short 
holiday at my place in the country, and 


this night was likely to be the last he and | 


I would have to ourselves, for already the 
golden leaves had fluttered down from the 
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trees, and on the morrow guests would fill 
the coverts with the rattle of their smooth- 
bores and wake the echoes in the old 
house with their merriment. Hal had 
only just returned from Kimberly, free 
from the troubles of impecuniosity for the 
rest of his natural life, but not, I thought, 
so bright and cheery as he should have 
been. The smile I used to know so well 
in those honest blue eyes was never in 
them now, save for courtesy’s sake. Sol 
prepared to elicit from him if possible the 
cause of the change. To my surprise he 
cut me short at once: “No, old fellow, 
you aren’t to do any of the talking to- 
night, that’s my part of the business; you 
prepare to listen.” And then after a 
moment he deliberately filled his pipe, got 
up and turned the key in the door, and 
begun again with: * Will, do I look like 
a chap to commit a murder? No, you 
needn’t answer, I know what you would 
say; but for all that you are wrong, — I 
did almost commit one once, and I am 
going to tell you all about it.” 

Hal and I had been school companions, 
and though I was his senior by a year or 
two, he had been the hero of my school- 
days, and had retained his influence in our 
after-life. 

Together we had grown up at his moth- 
er’s knee, and when our relations told us 
that the little store our fathers had left us 
would not allow any longer stay at school, 
and hinted that we had better be up and 
doing, Hal and I had together elected to 
try for clerkships in the Indo-European 
Telegraph Service. The pay was not 
very great, but on the foreign stations it 
was enough to live on; the work (eight 
hours out of every twenty-four) was not 
repulsive in itself, and the service gave us 
an opportunity of visiting strange lands. 

Those were pleasant days at Kertch in 
spite of our poverty. I think one might 
do worse than live them over again. But 
at the end of two years we had tired of 
them, and atelegram received one twenty- 
fourth of December, informing me of the 
death of a relative, which freed me forever 
from the service of “dot and dash,” was 
eagerly welcomed. There was no such 
luck for Hal, but for all that when I left 
Kertch he determined to leave with me, 
and seek employment elsewhere. 

. Hear the rest of the story from his own 
ips: — 

“You remember, Will, that Christmas 
eve ten years ago, after you had got your 
lawyer’s telegram, how when the first 
burst of excitement had subsided, the 
dulness of the snow-buried town palled 
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upon us; and to think of passing our time 
in the ordinary way, loafing in the billiard- 
room of the English Club, or hanging on 
behind sledges in the Rue Woronzoff, 
of whose fair occupants we were heartily 
sick long since, seemed out of the ques- 
tion. It was four o’clock already, and 
the evening was fast closing in. Our 
thoughts had gone back to the firelit 
homes of old England in the twilight 
hour, and even the absence of an open 
grate and its flickering flames had become 
a grievance tous. There was nothing to 
do out of doors, nothing to do within, but 
pine for the time when we might escape 
from Kertch and its exnrui. Every book 
had been read and re-read, and even the 
poor pleasure of constructing fancy land- 
scapes from the frost work on the window- 
panes had been tried and found a failure, 
for the bitter intensity of the cold had 
swallowed up all the delicate tracery of 
the earlier frosts in one solid sheet of ice. 
It was then that you proposed that mad 
shooting party which so nearly cost you 
your life — how nearly, I think you have 
never yet guessed. 

“No one but a brace of mad English- 
men would have dreamed of such a thing, 
but we revelled in that epithet in those 
days, loved hardships for their own sake, 
and were too young and tough to come to 
much grief. 

“So Paramon our henchman was called 
from his slumbers in a sheepskin on top 
of the kitchen Zeftchka, and sent grum- 
bling out into the night to order our ¢roczka, 
and though the thermometer stood at 8° 
Fahrenheit, and Michael Maximovitch 
the postmaster did all he dared to thwart 
our purpose, yet in a little over an hour 
the lumbering open cart was at the door, 
with its shaggy ponies and Tartar yew- 
schik. The broad silent streets, ill paved, 
half lighted, were buried in snow and 
sparkling with frost; the sky above was a 
deep strong violet color, looking ‘bright 
as fire and keen as ice,’ and the stars so 
near that you could almost see the red 
flames leaping in them. Here and there 
under the white-faced houses a storoz 
(watchman) cowered in a doorway, so 
muffled up in hts sheepskins as hardly to 
retain a human outline. Except for his 
voice and the hollow-sounding blows of 
his staff against the wall, signals to the 
world that some one was on guard in spite 
of the weather, not a sound was to be 
heard. Even the dogs of Kertch were 
silent for once. 

“Outside the town we set our sledge- 


bells going, and their merry clatter and 
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the keen air stirred the life within us, 
woke a spirit of defiance to the silence 
that brooded round us, and for a while 
the chorus of the ‘ Red, White, and Blue’ 
woke the witch hare from her nest in the 
snowdrift as we sped past. 

“But soon the frost laid its finger on 
our lips and glued them together with icy 
bonds. Our moustaches whitened and 
stiffened, and our eyelashes froze to our 
lids, until we were glad to nestle into our 
wraps and be silent. 

“ The lights of the town were soon out 
of sight; the stars too had disappeared, 
and again the ceaseless, silent snow fell 
around us. 

** Away to the west over the low rolling 
steppeland lay Sevastopol and our English 
dead, amongst them your father and mine, 
buried as English officers are best buried, 
‘deep with their men.’ The ruined city 
round which they fought, standing in ruins 
still, its empty window-frames and door- 
less passages gazing blankly over frozen 
sea and low snow-clad hills, is the most 
desolate sight upon earth. Could it be 
that the dead lying there to-night were at 
peace? Had they no longing, as I had, 
to hear the happy Christmas bells of home 
ring out across the snow? Full as the 
earth and water is of life, crowded with 
myriad forms of sentient beings, it seemed 
hard to believe that the broad expanse 
above and around us was peopled only 
by the feathery snowflakes. To me it 
seemed that the graveyards of the Crimea 
had given up their dead, their voices were 
on every wind that sighed, and before I 
reached the post station I had almost per- 
suaded myself that I could distinguish 
their forms in the storm. For nearly 
three hours we toiled over that fifteen 
versts of steppeland. Twice with a sud- 
den plunge that took our breath away, 
and sent us rolling from the frozen truss 
that formed our seat, we dived headlong 
into drifts above the horses’ withers. 
With many a curse and many a caressing 
word did the yemschik, by our help, ex- 
tricate his half-buried team, and at last 
through a rift in the whirling flakes we 
saw the gaunt black and white post that 
marked the station at which our journey 
for the night ended. If anything could 
have astonished stolid Pavel, the German 
Jew who managed the station, the arrival 
of travellers on such a night would have 
done it. As it was, instead of that best 
welcome which one hopes for at an inn, 
we were near being turned away. Had he 
something good for supper? ‘ Nitchevo’ 
(nothing). Something warm to drink? 
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‘Nitchevo.’ Was there plenty of game? 
Still ‘ Nitchevo’—and so to every ques- 
tion until you might fancy ‘ Nitchevo’ was 
the only word in the Russian language, as 
thanks to its many various meanings it 
almost might be. That was a dreary 
night we passed at Sultanovka. The bit- 
ter cold seemed to take shape and size, 
and torture and grip us with the personal 
malice of a living foe. The wooden bed- 
steads groaned and thawed slowly as we 
lay upon them, until great beads of mois- 
ture stood at every crevice in the wood- 
work, Outside, the spirits of wind and 
storm were abroad to meet old Christmas 
on his way from the frozen north, with 
nothing more than the one dim light of 
the station, gleaming out over the waste, 
like the Cyclops’ eye, to watch them. 

“It was still early dawn when, with 
heads racked by the pain caused by the 
stifling fumes of the charcoal stove and 
by want of rest, we sallied out with our 
guns into the icy freshness of the new 
day. 

“As the morning broke, the wind went 
down, and the drift, resettling on the 
steppe, gave us a clear view all round. 
From time to time, as we came with noise- 
less tread into some sheltered balkan, a 
puff of snow would fly up into the air, 
and a form scarcely less white than its 
surroundings would hurry away across 
the waste, or dye it with its crimson life- 
blood. 

“Here and there we came upon tiny 
pools where, on the frozen surface, groups 
of teal or duck were sitting with ruffled 
plumes, longing for the liquid element, 
which seemed for the nonce to have van- 
ished from the earth altogether. 

“By noon our game-sacks had grown 
heavy, and we turned our heads towards 
home, satisfied that Christmas on the 
steppes was a little less cheerless than 
Christmas in the town. 

‘* With our return our troubles began. 

“ The traitor wind that for a while had 
sunk to rest, now rose like a giant re- 
freshed, whirling the fine snow in powder 
from its resting-places, and blinding the 
eyes that sought the homeward way. 

“ Hour after hour we plodded on in the 
ever-increasing darkness of drifted snow, 
nothing visible above or around save the 
opaque veil that hid the world from our 
eyes. 

“Wilder and wilder grew the wind, 
catching your light form in his rough em- 
brace, and whirling you in a staggering 
dance over the snow. I see you now al- 


most as plainly as I saw you then, in my | 
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mind’s eye, at one moment wrapped and 
buried in your dourka, the next shot out 
from it, all legs and arms, as if it would 
have been torn from your shoulders by 
the wayward giant. 

*¢Go home, go home,’ the wind seemed 
ever whistling in our ears, but the blind- 
ing snow mocked the good advice. 

“For you rest seemed near, but such 
rest as curdled the blood to think of. 
Weakened by want of sleep, wearied by 
heavy toil, the grip of the icy wind had 
got hold upon your heart, and that dread 
drowsiness —sure prelude, if yielded to, 
to the everlasting sleep—seemed fast 
growing upon you, numbing your energies, 
and making life appear a boon not half so 
much to be desired as the soft, cold couch 
in the drift at your feet. Twice your weak 
knees failed, and you sank, how softly, 
into the snow. Twice I returned and 
dragged you from your self-elected shroud, 
supporting and driving you forward in 
spite of your supplications and reproaches, 

“But my own strength was waning, my 
courage failing, in the hard and bitter 
battle with the merciless cold. 

“There were devils abroad that day, 
Will, in the darkness of the snowstorm. 

* Nothing less could have whispered in 
my ear that your life was all that stood 
between me and wealth and freedom from 
a life I loathed—your life, which you 
yourself prayed me to let you lay down, 
as a burden too heavy for you to bear; 
your life, which perhaps, spite of all my 
efforts, I could never save, and which 
might cost me my own. 

“ At last, when I was well-nigh spent, 
you slid from my grasp, and afraid to look 
at you again, I let the devil have his way, 
and left you. The tempter had succeeded, 
and I, the heir — I your more than brother 
— left you to the sleep of death, went on- 
ward alone to safety, wealth, and (fool 
that I was) I thought to happiness. 

* On, on through the storm I struggled. 
The white curtain had closed forever over 
you, and I’ dared not look behind. On, 
and on, but still no sign of the station, 
and at last the moan of waves told me the 
awful truth. I had wandered far from my 
course, and now nothing remained but to 
lie down and die. Not side by side with 
you as I should have done, not at rest in 
innocence as you had done, but haunted 
and tortured even to my last death throb 
by the devil to whom I had yielded. For 
a time I lay down, and listened to the 
voices of the waves, mingled with the 
cries of some sea-gulls, those mariners’ 
mourners whcse even, undulating flight 
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no storm seems ever to disturb. Then I 
rose and staggered on again. To meno 
dreamy death drew near. 

“TI no longer sought to save my life, 
nay, could I have chosen I should now 
have preferred death by your side to es- 
cape without you. But it was too late. 
To look for you now would have been 
vain. I neither knew where I had left 
you nor where the inn lay. As I plodded 
mechanically forward staggering heavily 
at every step, I caught a glimpse of what 
seemed to me a distant figure in the snow. 
Huge and indistinct, at first I could not 
make out its outline, until a sudden rift in 
the storm revealed to me two other way- 
farers battling like myself with the ele- 
ments. Madly plunging forward, I tried 
to overtake them, but the more I strug- 
gled the deeper I sank in the drifts which 
now engulfed me, sometimes almost to 
the waist. Before I could reach them the 
white curtain of the storm swept between 
us, and I was again alone. From time to 
time it seemed to me that I caught sight 
of them always just beyond my reach. 
Despair took hold of me. I felt I was 
going mad. With all my strength I tried 
to call aloud, but the wind drowned my 
voice. I was like one trying to cry out in 
a dream, and then I think | prayed. 

“ Again the curtain parted for a mo- 
ment and I saw my fellow-wanderers ; two 
weary figures in long grey cloaks like those 
the Russian soldiers wear, one of them 
almost carrying the other in his arms. 
But slowly as they seemed to toil along 
they were still too fast for my most frantic 
endeavors to overtake them, nor did they 
ever turn their faces towards me. Again 
and again I lost sight of them, and then 
my agony of mind bordered on insanity. 
Once as I followed close behind them they 
disappeared so entirely that, fearing to 
lose them altogether, 1 bent over the spot 
to find their tracks, preferring to feel my 
way along their footsteps rather than be 
left utterly without guidance in that wil- 
derness. In vain. Behind me my own 
tracks were scored deep and plain upon 
the snow, but they were the only ones, 
and before me all lay smooth and unbrok- 
en. Their footsteps left no track. 

“Once again the figures reappeared, 
and again I followed them, for how long 
we shall never know; but it seemed to 
mein my agony as if, like the Wandering 
Jew, centuries rolled by beneath my weary 
feet. Atlast the two paused, one of them 


had slipped from the other’s grip, and that 
other stood bending over his companion. 
With one supreme effort I plunged for- 
ward until I 


was almost within arm’s 








SNOWSTORM. 


length of them, and then — the snow 4e/d 
me / 

“ Strive as I would to lift my feet, they 
clung to the cruel snow; snow that in- 
stead of being light as feathers or sea 
foam, was now heavy as lead or the bur- 
den of an unrepented crime. 

“ My lips froze and my powers of speech 
congealed. 

“ My heart stood still on the very brink 
of breaking. I felt one word would save 
me. I could not say it. 

“Cold as the Christmas wind on the 
steppeland was, a colder breath swept over 
me, as I stood before those silent grey 
forms which seemed to grow vast and 
vague in the dancing snow wreaths. 

“In some other life, at some other time, 
I had known these two before. As I 
gazed, the wind rose louder, wilder, than 
before, and as it tore furiously across the 
dreary waste it caught the cloak that 
shrouded the standing figure’s face, and 
as it blew back for one moment, I recog- 
nized my own father. Not the face | had 
known as a child, bright and brave, but 
terribly wan and sad. 

Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ; 
Is there no baseness we would hide, 
No inner vileness that we dread? 

“ Alas! the sorrow in those awful eyes 
answered the question for me. My cup 
of bitterness was full indeed. Given over 
to death, traitor to my brother, without 
hope either here or hereafter, I stood a 
‘yet-warm corpse’ before my judge, and 
that judge the one who in this life 1 had 
loved with all a child’s heart, with all a 
boy’s hero worship. In mercy the cold 
wind crept into my heart and stilled its 
beating. The figures wavered in the 
storm, grew dim, and then were blotted 
out. I thought I heard the death-rattle in 
my own throat, saw my own dead face 
looking up at me from the snow, still with 
an awful stillness, but not of peace, set 
rather in the frozen agony of eternal de- 
spair. I staggered forward and fell. 

**]t seems to me that in those minutes 
I really passed through the valley of death, 
really suffered the whole punishment for 
my sin. I prayitmaybeso. At leastthe 
worst seemed past, for even as I fell, my 
head in falling rested not on the snow, 
which should have been my sepulchre, but 
on your icy cheek. 

* Oh, of course I know how men of sci- 
ence would explain it all. The left leg 
takes a shorter stride than the right (or 
some such theory), and so, as was inevita- 
ble, 1 had wandered round in a circle uatil 
I returned to my starting-point. 
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“Possibly they are right. I disagree 
with them. To me it seems that other 
aid than man’s had led my erring steps 
back to the path of duty, ay, and was with 
me still as I lifted your body in my arms. 

“‘ Almost as if her dear voice was speak- 
ing in the wild night, I seemed to hear 
again the old old story your mother used 
to tell to us children — how in that night 
after Inkerman, the brothers, one sore 
wounded, and the other sore spent, had 
held together manfully, and through the 
darkness of night had struggled back to 
their lines, almost dead, but not divided. 

‘* Nothing seemed strange to me then. 
I knew that those brothers had come to 
me from that silent graveyard at Sevasto- 
pol, where both now lie ‘forgotten with 
England’s dead,’ to save one son from 
death, and the other from death and dis- 
honor. 

“] hardly felt your weight as I lifted 
you on to my shoulder (did JZ lift you, I 
often wonder, or were ¢hey still helping 
me?)—you seemed so light, so light! 
Utterly careless now of self, and acting 
under an impulse altogether beyond my 
power to control, I bore you forward, not 
now with any uncertain step, not now 
seeking any guide, but going direct to my 
point like one who knew his road and saw 
his goal before him. 

“The snow still whirled about us, and 
covered us, until we must have seemed a 
part of the storm; the wind raved and 
mourned by fits, but I saw nothing, heard 
nothing any longer. 

“ All seemed to be gradually merging 
into a dream. 

“ Pain and weariness, cold and despair, 
the weight 1 carried, and the woe I suf- 
fered, were gone. 

“ Home voices were whispering in my 
ears, and when a flood of light streamed 
out through the storm, the sobbing wind 
died away, and as I stumbled across the 
threshold of the wretched inn, and dropped 
with my burden on the floor, loud and full 
from the wild waste without broke upon 
my ears, which now seemed closing to all 
earthly sounds forever, the music of En- 
gland’s loyal soldier song, as they sing it, 
hands clasped round the mess table : — 


For auld lang syne, my lads, 
For auld lang syne! 


“For days and days the Russian peas- 
ants nursed us, as a mother might nurse 
her only child, 

* You recovered consciousness first, 
and, save for those two fingers which you 
left as spoils to the frozen north, were little 
the worse for that bitter night. 





“ After weeks of delirium, on the very 
threshold of the next world, I too recov- 
ered. 

“Do you wonder now, Will, that I can- 
not look in the face of the man who calls 
me his preserver, with the happy smile of 
a luyal comrade? It took nothing less 
than the presence of one risen from the 
dead, to prevent my dying as your mur- 
derer. Through years of successful toil, 
I have tried to keep my secret and forget 
—to keep you still in ignorance, so that 
I might always enjoy the love and trust 
you gave me. 

“It could not be. Those haunting 
eyes have never left me, and now after 
ten years they compel me to give up my 
secret, as they compelled me then to re- 
trace my steps, and do my duty. 

“There, Will, you have my story now — 
we'll say good-bye to-morrow ; and, if you 
can, forgive me.” 


Need I say any more, need I add that 
Hal did not leave my house that week, that 
Kimberly knows that successful engineer 
no more, that my nearest neighbor and my 
dearest friend is still Cousin Hal, and that 
in my heart of hearts I look upon his story 
as the unfortunate remains of some terri- 
ble dream of his delirium, one other bur- 
den which he took upon himself that 
Christmas night for me, and one more link 
to bind us more closely together ? 

CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
AuTuor oF “‘TROTTINGS OF A TENDERFOOT.” 


From The Spectator. 
KILIMA-NJARO. 


THERE is something deeply depressing, 
at least to some minds, and certainly to 
our own, in most accounts of African 
explorations. African travellers have sel- 
dom been of the quality of Arctic ex- 
plorers, who seem to have all badness 
frozen out of them, and have not often 
possessed the literary skill of travellers in 
Asia and South America; but still they 
have been usually men of high qualities, 
courageous, devoted, and above all patient, 
— men, on the whole, whose efforts can 
be followed with sympathetic and even 
admiring interest. They have seen much 
that is new, much that is wonderful; and 
all they have seen has been on a grand 
scale. Still, from the days of Mungo Park 
downwards their narratives have been 
tiresome. It is excessively difficult to re- 
member what they have discovered; the 
regions they have traversed seem all more 
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or less alike, and the people they have 
visited vary only in degrees either of de- 
testableness or hopelessness. The area 
covered is so vast, the features of nature 
are so gigantic, and so constantly repeated, 
the want of moderation in everything is 
so manifest, the tribes are so many, so 
black, and usually so bloodthirsty and bad, 
that the imaginative hopefulness which 
narratives of exploration usually stir is 
entirely wanting. Interest flags, and the 
memory refuses to perform its office. 
Europe has been investigating Africa for 
two hundred years, but it has not found 
much; it has no clear notion of the conti- 
nent, and does not feel as if, though the 
exploration is getting fairly complete, the 
huge mass had been permanently added 
to the general possessions of mankind. 
If anything turned away its attention for 
twenty years, Europe might forget Africa 
again. One reason of this is the small 
number of those who go. Scarcely any 
one who reads about either western or 
eastern Africa — that is, the bulk in area 
of the continent — feels, in consequence, 
a wish to go there, nor do we detect in 
any one an appreciation or even a definite 
idea of the special scenery to be observed. 
Usually even those who have read much 
have only a confused notion of great dis 
tricts, covered with rank grass; and tall 
mountains not to be ascended; and wide, 
unwholesome rivers, covered with a float- 
ing fever-giving malaria; and huge, 
swampy deltas, full of dense jungles, and 
wild beasts, and rare trees; and tribes, 
now untamably ferocious and now inex- 
plicably gentle, but without even rudi- 
mentary notions of order, or policy, or 
relation to the general world. If they do 
not kill the traveller, they forget him; do 
not care if he is killed, and open indiffer- 
ently to let him pass as their own jungles 
might. Nobody thinks of a walk in equa- 
torial Africa with a sense of desire, or 
hopes to see a great city grow there, or 
fancies that room for a kingdom might be 
found there, or believes that Africa will 
yield any of the great intellectual fascina- 
tions which have so often Jured travellers 
into Asia. We have read most books on 
African travel; and after making all allow- 
ances, we find among them none with the 
attraction of, say, Mr. Atkinson’s book on 
eastern Siberia — that wonderful example 
of word-painting —or Mr. Gilmour’s en 
chanting sketch of life among the Mon- 
gols, or Abbé Huc’s account of China, or 
even the inexplicably dull but instructive 
books of which so many have been poured 
out about India, without one of them giv- 
ing an idea of what India is like. 
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It is, therefore, with a real sense of re- 
lief, a genuine pleasure of a deep kind, 
that we read an account like that which 
Mr. H. H. Johnston has just given to the 
Royal Geographical Society of his five 
months’ expedition to Kilima-njaro. Mr. 
Johnston, an experienced African travel- 
ler, as bold as Stanley, and full of the 
quick perceptions and literary skill which 
most African travellers lack, was sent out 
by the British Association and the Royal 
Society in combination in a thoroughly 
sensible way, with a definite and limited, 
and therefore attainable object. He was 
to explore Kilima-njaro, the lofty but 
short range of mountains, ninety miles 
long by forty broad, which lie in eastern 
equatorial Africa, between the great Lake 
Victoria Nyanza and the northern portion 
of continental Zanzibar. The mountain 
range is not very far from the sea, and, 
therefore, accessible; it was known to 
rise in points to an altitude of eighteen 
thousand feet, and to be covered in its 
highest peaks with perpetual snow; and 
as it had hardly been visited, and must 
possess all climates, it was thought that 
wild beasts or flowers, or trees, or even 
human beings of interest, might be found 
in its recesses. It was, in fact, a kind of 
African Roraima, with this difference, 
that, unlike the wonderful Guiana moun- 
tain which mortal foot has probably never 
trod since the creation, and which is pos- 
sibly inaccessible even to wild beasts, 
Kilitna-njaro was believed to be within 
human reach. It proved to be so in a 
rare degree. Mr. Johnston found it on 
his arrival the Lakeland of Africa, the 
one solitary morsel of this detestable con- 
tinent yet discovered to which the epithet 
of “delightful” can fairly be applied, the 
one place which, when the continent has 
been subdued, and the blacks have been 
elevated, say, to the level of Bengalees 
or Peruvians, and cities have been built, 
and Europeans are clustering everywhere, 
as they do in Asia, in little, energetic, 
over-vitalized groups, doing everything, 
claiming everything, and generally over- 
perceptible, ought to be claimed as the 
International Park or huge general sani- 
tarium for eastern Africa. The range is 
as healthy as if it were in Europe, and as 
ascendable as if it were in England. Mr. 
Johnston ascended up to the perpetual 
snow, to within two thousand feet of the 
top of Kebo, eighteen thousand feet high; 
and at sixteen thousand feet found it 
scarcely freezing, and only felt once the 
beginning of mountain sickness. He, 
though not especially a powerful man, had 
walked up alone, “without a stick,” and 
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apparently without much effort, and with- 
out an obstacle, except that arising from 
a cold mist which a Cockney going up 
Snowdon would, he says, have despised. 
He found the buffaloes’ footprints four- 
teen thousand feet above the sea, saw 
elephants thirteen thousand feet in air, 
and knows that great antelopes wander 
right up to the snow-line. In ascending, 
his party “crossed the cultivated zone, 
which ended at about fifty-five hundred 
feet in that part, entered a healthy dis- 
trict with pleasant grassy knolls and many 
streams of running water, and camped 
beside a lovely fern-choked brook at six- 
ty-five hundred feet, the whole ascent 
being very gradual. The following day 
they passed through stunted forest, not 
unlike an English woodland, where the 
trees, however, were hung with unfamiliar 
ferns and creepers, and where deliciously 
scented parasitic begonias trailed their 
pink flower-bells from branch to branch. 
The dracena, which is cultivated by the 
Wa-Chagga to form hedges, here grew 
wild. Tree-ferns were abundant and 
handsome. Above seven thousand feet, 
the orchilla moss draped the forest trees 
in long grey festoons. Tracks of ele- 
phants were very numerous. The other 
noticeable inhabitants of the forest were 
dark-blue tovracoes and tree hyraxes. 
Wart-hogs were occasionally met with up 
to eight thousand feet. At nine thousand 
feet they camped for the night by a small 
spring of water in the midst of a grand bit 
of forest, not of that stunted character 
which marked the lower woods. He 
caught a chameleon and many beetles 
here, and also shot touracoes and pigeons.” 

At eleven thousand feet, where Mr. 
Jobnston built a village, and found him- 
self eating beefsteaks, brought in by the 
natives, ‘* with a furious appetite,”’ he left 
his followers and, with only three men, 
advanced upwards to the snow-line, 
through a country which only in places 
lost its green, the barren belts having 
been burnt up by human agency, probably 
with some notion of culture. “Small pink 
gladioli studded the grounds in numbers. 
At an altitude of nearly thirteen thousand 
feet bees and wasps were still to be seen, 
and bright little sunbirds darted from 
bush to bush, gleaning their repast of 
honey. A little higher they found warm 
springs, the thermometer showing the 
temperature of the trickling mud to be 91° 
Fahr. Mounting high above the rivulet 
the scenery became much harsher. Vege- 
tation only grew in dwarfed patches as 
they passed the altitude of thirteen thou- 
sand feet, and the ground was covered 
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with boulders, more or less big, appar- 
ently lying in utter confusion, and without 
any definite direction. They were not 
very difficult to climb over, and even 
seemed to act as irregular stone steps up- 
wards. In their interstices heaths of the 
size of large shrubs grew with a certain 
luxuriance. About thirteen thousand 
seven hundred feet he saw the last resi- 
dent bird, a kind of stonechat apparently. 
It went in little cheery flocks, and showed 
such absence of fear that he had to walk 
away from it before shooting, to avoid 
shattering hisspecimen.” Mr. Johnston’s 
followers left him near the top, oppressed 
with superstitious fears ; but he still wan- 
dered upwards, as he says, with “ stupid ” 
perseverance, but really with that deter- 
mination not to fail which sometimes over- 
masters Englishmen, until, at a height of 
sixteen thousand feet, he caught through 
a rift in the mist a glimpse of the snow- 
covered cone of Kebo, apparently quite 
near, and only two thousand feet above 
him. He turned at last, driven back by 
the damp cold, and the loneliness, and the 
fear of losing himself utterly, and at fifteen 
thousand feet re-entered the region of 
vegetation. He found his settlement un- 
touched; and on October 18th began his 
descent on a new line, meeting some 
reward in “scenery of great beauty. On 
one day they travelled for hours through 
a delightful country, made for a European 
settlement, and singularly English in look, 
with open grassy spaces, which seemed in 
the distance ruddy cornfields, and shady 
woods and copses full of fine timber. 
Plenty of running streams of clear water 
intersected this gently sloping, almost 
level plateau, which, although such a 
tempting idyllic land, was entirely unin- 
habited, save by buffaloes and elephants. 
The average elevation of this country 
was between eight and seven thousand 
feet, and the temperature consequently 
almost cool, ranging from 43° at night to 
70° in the midday warmth. After some 
four hours’ walking from their camp, they 
crossed the long ridge that marked the 
southern flank of Kimawenzi, and began 
to descend the eastern slope of the moun- 
tain. Soon they emerged on a kind of 
heath-like country, and then Jooked forth 
on a splendid view stretching from Mwika 
to the mountains of Bura and Ukambani 
(the Kiulu range) with Jipe on one hand, 
and the River Tzavo on the other. At 
their feet lay the banana groves of the 
inhabited belt of Useri and Rombo.” 
The complete exploration which Mr. John- 
ston had intended could not be made for 
want of funds, but he declares his willing- 
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ness to go back; and if he is willing, he 
bas only to lift his hand, and any amount 
of needful cash will be instantly forthcom- 
ing. Here at last is a true wild land un- 
known to Europeans, and within reason- 
able distance, and with everything which 
makes exploration attractive,—a fine 
climate, glorious scenery, peaks higher 
than Mont Blanc up to which women 
could walk, endless game, rare orchids. 
rare birds, new peoples, and plenty of beef- 
steaks. Kilima-njaro must be a sports- 
man’s paradise. We venture to say there 
are forty men in England willing to ac- 
company Mr. Johnston, and to pay £5,000 
for the privilege of doing it; and that he 
may take his next trip accompanied by a 
full train of geologists, naturalists, photog- 
raphers, and huntsmen, till all Kilima- 
njaro is astir. Indeed, if Mr. Johnston 
is not quick he will be too late, for his 
account has been before the world a whole 
week; and by this time Lord Dunraven 
ought, in the regular course of things, to 
have bought the mountain — we suppose 
the Zanzibar man has some real or imagi- 
nary rights there —the Duke of Suther- 
land ought to have organized a prospect- 
ing expedition for gold, and twenty 
German savants, with promises from 
Bismarck in their pockets, ought to be 
crowding to Zanzibar. There may even 
be ascramble, as Lord Aberdare smil- 
ingly said, to annex Kilima-njaro; and we 
should not be surprised if Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett, who is nothing if not geographi- 
cal, in his next speech at Eye, furiously 
denounced Mr. Gladstone for not having 
sent so much as a gunboat to the top of 
Kebo. Seriously, Mr. Johnston has dis- 
covered a wonderful thing, an unknown 
tract of equatorial Africa, where Euro- 
peans can live and explore with health 
and pleasure, amid scenery as beautiful as 
the Alps, and entirely new. His book 
upon it, if he writes one, should be a grand 
success; but it is a pity that he should 
throw away his time on books. There 
are plenty of them in the world ; but there 
are not many persons with the right to 
regard a lofty African range as “those 
hills, you know, where last summer I had 
such an enjoyable time. Splendid scen- 
ery, elephants and wild buffaloes, glorious 
orchids, and oh, the beefsteaks ! ” 





From The Daily Telegraph. 
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“ PROPHETS,” whether true or false, are 
by no means rare in Mohammedan coun- 
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tries, but it is seldom that they create so 
much stir in the world as the mysterious 
fanatic who believes, and has inspired his 
followers with the belief, that he possesses 
a mission to regenerate Islam. Not long 
ago a personage with similar pretensions 
appeared in Tripoli, but local circum- 
stances did not come to his aid, as in the 
case of the Mahdi of the Soudan. Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt was the first to foresee and 
foretell the danger to be incurred in the 
existing state of affairs in equatorial Af- 
rica from the advent of this visionary. It 
happened that the native mind had be- 
come, in a measure, prepared for the ap- 
pearance of a Messiah, or prophet, who, 
according to tradition, had been foretold 
by Mohammed himself as likely to appear 
about the year 1300 of the Hegira. The 
turn of the century, according to this cal- 
endar, happened about three years ago, 
almost simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the new saviour of Islam. As 
Mr. Blunt has pointed out, the condition 
of the natives in the Soudan and the wide 
region nominally under the sway of the 
pashas had become intolerable from op- 
pression, and they were ripe for revolt. 
Along with this, extraordinary success 
had for some years attended the spread of 
the Mohammedan creed in central Africa, 
and high authorities estimate the number 
of converts at from eight to twelve mil- 
lions. One writer remarks: “The idea 
of the regeneration of Islam by force of 
arms has gained a strong hold over the 
enthusiasm of these new converts, and on 
the appearance of the false prophet in 
August, 1881, thousands flocked to his’ 
standard.” The Mahdi had thusan enor- 
mous advantage over all rival pretenders, 
and quickly overshadowed all others, who 
have long since sunk back into their orig- 
inal obscurity. Like most of them, Mo- 
hammed Ahmed —for such is the Mahdi’s 
real name — was of origin obscure but 
traceable. Itis tothe unfortunate Colonel 
Stewart, another victim of Arab treach- 
ery, that we are indebted for most of our 
knowledge of the prophet’s early days, for 
when the gallant colonel visited El Obeid 
nearly three years ago the impostor was 
only beginning to rally round him aragged 
following, and to make some noise in the 
country. From what could then be gath- 
ered about him, Colonel Stewart informs 
us that the Mahdi was the son of a car- 
penter and a native of Dongola. In 1852 
the father migrated to Shendy, the town 
on the Nile on the bank opposite Metem- 
meh, his family consisting of three sons 
and one daughter, and here a fourth son 
was born to him. While a boy the future 
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prophet was apprenticed to a boatbuilder, 
but after receiving a beating from his 
uncle one day, he fled to Khartoum, where 
he entered a free school kept by a dervish 
of great sanctity and an alleged descend- 
ant of the founder of Islamism. ‘“ Here,” 
says Colonel Stewart, “he remained for 
some time studying religion, the tenets of 
his sheikh, etc., but did not make much 
progress in the more worldly accomplish- 
ments of reading and writing.” His reli- 
gious education was completed at another 
school to which he afterwards went near 
Berber. Thence he settled in a village 
south of Kana, and enrolled himself as a 
disciple of a fakir or holy man, delighting 
in the name of Nur-el-Daim. Having re- 
ceived from this worthy the distinction of 
sheikh, Mohammed Ahmed took up his 
abode on the island of Abba, near Kana 
on the White Nile. “ Here,” adds Colonel 
Stewart, “he began by making a subter- 
ranean excavation (£4a/iva = retreat) into 
which he made a practice of retiring to 
repeat for hours one of the names of the 
Deity, this being accompanied by fasting, 
incense-burning, and prayers. His fame 
and sanctity by degrees spread far and 
wide, and Mohammed Ahmed became 
wealthy, collected disciples, and married 
several wives, all of whom he was careful 
to select from among the daughters of the 
most influential Baggara sheikhs (Bagga- 
va =tribes owning cattle and horses) and 
other notables. To keep within the legal- 
ized. number (four) he was in the habit of 
divorcing the surplus and taking them on 
again according to his fancy.” In these 
marital responsibilities he was only sur- 
passed by his secretary or factatum, who 
espoused no fewer than twenty-four ladies 
of the neighborhood. But the Mahdi’s 
time was not wholly occupied with the 
attractions of the harem. The increase 
of his influence only incited him to fresh 
efforts. Gradually he acquired a great 
reputation for holinéss, and by.and-by as- 
sembled a number of other dervishes 
around him, and by his powers and tact 
succeeded in uniting the various tribes 
under his banner. The principles of his 
teaching are described as “ universal equal- 
ity, universal law and religion, with a com- 
munity of goods. All who refuse to credit 
his mission are to be destroyed, whether 
Christian, Mohammedan, or Pagan.” It 
was not until the end of 1881 that Raouf 
Pasha, the then governor of the Soudan, 
had his attention directed to the Mahdi’s 
pretensions. The latter at this time was 
living at Merabieh, near the island of 
Abba. In August, as already stated, he 
publicly proclaimed his “ mission ” during 





the Feast of Ramadan, and some small 
parties of troops were sent against him, 
but failed to catch him. It is more than 
probable that their sympathies were with 
him. Colonel Stewart certainly held 
doubts on the subject. The Mahdi soon 
afterwards showed himself at the head of 
his followers near Sennaar, finally taking 
up a position at Jebel Gadir, about one 
hundred and fifty miles north-west of Ka- 
ka, on the White Nile. Here he was at- 
tacked by a body of regulars under Res- 
chid Bey, who was defeated with heavy 
loss. This success inspired the prophet 
and his adherents with fresh courage and 
ambition. Their ranks rapidly increased, 
and early in the following spring the whole 
province of Kordofan was threatened. 
Raouf Pasha having been recalled, Abd- 
el-Kader was appointed to the command 
at Khartoum, and a more strenuous at- 
tempt was made to suppress the new fa- 
natical rising, whose spread began seri- 
ously to alarm the Egyptians. In April 
about three thousand men were collected 
in the neighborhood of Kaka at the cost 
of reducing the neighboring garrisons. 
Taking advantage of this “the rebels,” as 
the Mahdi’s followers began to be called, 
attacked Sennaar, but after some minor 
successes they were dispersed by Giegler 
Pasha. They were not, however, dis- 
heartened, and at length, when they again 
met the Egyptians face to face on June 7, 
1882, they obtained a signal victory. The 
Egyptians came upon the rebels in a 
densely wooded country; a zereba or 
stockade was commenced, and the troops 
were formed up in hollow square, but they 
were unable to withstand the furious on- 
slaught of the Arab host, inspired by re- 
ligious zeal. Once the square was broken 
all discipline was lost, and the whole force 
was simply annihilated. Naturally an ex- 
traordinary impetus was thus given to the 
insurrection, and many minor engage- 
ments took place, resulting generally in 
favor of the Mahdi. At Shakka, for in- 
stance, on ‘June 20, another Egyptian de- 
tachment of one thousand men was cut to 
pieces, only a few escaping with their 
lives. On August 23 Duaim wasattacked, 
but here the rebels were defeated with 
the loss of forty-five hundred men. Short- 
ly afterwards the Mahdi took the field in 
person, and advanced on El Obeid. “On 
three successive days,” it is recorded, “he 
made desperate assaults on the garrison, 
but on each occasion he was repulsed with 
great slaughter. The rebels are said to 
have had ten thousand men killed, while 
the Egyptian loss is put down at two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight.” These disasters 
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caused a diminution in the Mahdi’s pres- 
tige, who had never hitherto been defeated 
while personally leading his troops, so 
that he was said to be invincible. But, 
nothing daunted, the prophet laid siege to 
the town, and after much bloodshed both 
El Obeid, Bara, and other fortified posts 
fell into his hands. Compelled by these 
reverses to make a more gigantic effort 
to regain possession of the Soudan, the 
Egyptian government despatched Hicks 
Pasha’s expedition, numbering upwards 
of six thousand men. This army, the 
most completely organized and equipped 
ever assembled in the Soudan, was deemed 
sufficient for its object, but its overthrow 
after a desperate three days’ engagement 
in the desert between the Nile and El 
Obeid proved that the strength of the 
Mahdi had been vastly underrated. Since 
that crowning victory the Soudan, save 
such garrison towns as Khartoum, Sen- 
naar, and Kassala, has been at his mercy, 
and the fame of his conquering career has 
spread not only through all northern Af- 
rica, but over the whole Mohammedan 
world. Personally, the Mahdi is described 
by Colonel Stewart as “tall, slim, with a 
black beard and light brown complexion. 
Like most Dongolawis, he reads and 
writes with difficulty. He is local head of 
the Gheelan or Kadrigé order of dervish- 
es, a school originated by Abdul Kader- 
el-Ghulami, whose tomb is at Bagdad. 
Judging from his conduct of affairs and 
policy, I should say he had considerable 
natural ability. The manner in which he 
has managed to merge the usually dis- 
cordant tribes together denotes great tact. 
He had probably been preparing the 
movement for some time back.” 


From The Spectator. 
AGE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


THE world is thoughtless even in its 
most amiable aspects. It congratulated 
Sir Moses Montefiore on attaining the 
age of one hundred after a fashion that 
very nearly ensured his not living a week 
beyond the century; and it telegraphs 
congratulations to Mr. Gladstone on the 
completion of his seventy-fifth year, as if 
it had not already given the prime minis- 
ter enough to do without acknowledging 
compliments sufficiently laborious and 
sufficiently effusive to make him long for 
a wosld where compliments are not. Per- 
haps the reason of the fuss is that the 
world rather plumes itself upon valuing 
age than values it as it ought to do; for if 





it did honestly value age, it would hardly 
make that value felt by overwhelming 
with new burdens those on whose power 
to bear the necessary burdens of their 
position it is congratulatingitself. If the 
senders of these messages had asked 
themselves, in Sir Moses Montefiore's 
case, “ Will this telegram add to his hap- 
piness?” or in Mr. Gladstone’s case, 
“Will this telegram add to his power or 
usefulness?” most of the senders must 
have replied to themselves in the nega- 
tive. But as probably many of them only 
thought of asking themselves, * Will it 
look well for us to send this telegram?” 
they snowed their unmerciful orange en- 
velopes upon both the veterans without 
hesitation or pity. If they had really set 
the true value upon age and understood 
what it means, they would not have pre- 
pared a disturbing, and therefore inap- 
propriate, sensation for a centenarian, or 
wasted the valuable time and energy of a 
prime minister in receiving and acknowl- 
edging a deluge of empty felicitations. 
For what exactly is the advantage of old 
age; for what qualities do we value it? 
Chiefly, we suppose, for its serenity, when 
it has achieved serenity; chiefly for that 
triumph over egotism and vanity, and the 
profuse illusions of youth, which hardly 
anything else brings. Yet it is precisely 
this serenity, this freedom from illusion, 
which popular demonstrations of over- 
expressed delight endeavor, however fruit- 
lessly, to dispel. If the senders of these 
messages really said to themselves, * No 
one will know better how little this is 
worth than the man to whom I send it,” 
would they ever send it at all? We be- 
lieve that they would not. It is because 
they expect to excite a little agitation, to 
create a faint illusion, that they pelt with 
congratulations the serenity and impar- 
tiality of judgment in which, if they really 
understand the best qualities which age 
brings with it, they profess to rejoice. 

And yet is it not true that wise age is 
admirable chiefly because it deprives us 
of so much which is not the strength but 
the weakness of youth? Wordsworth 
does not go far enough when he says, — 

So fares it still in our decay, 
And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what age takes away, 
Than what it leaves behind. 

Age does something, no doubt, in taking 
away energy, —and energy, if rightly di- 
rected, is enviable; it weakens the tenac- 
ity of memory,— and memory, if it can 
only manage to drop what is not worth 
keeping, is also enviable; and it dimin- 
ishes the vivacity and spring of the imag- 
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ination. Butin a noble mind, age takes 
away much more that we ought to wish to 
lose, than it takes of what we want to 
keep. It takes away prejudice, and pas- 
sion, and irritable self-consciousness. It 
takes away that which misleads and per- 
verts the judment and the imagination, 
much more than it takes away of judging 
and imagining power, though it may some- 
times “leave behind” enough of these 
disturbing elements to justify self-reproach 
and regretstill. But long experience does 
undoubtedly, in a mind of high calibre, do 
an immense clarifying and purifying work, 
—a work which tends more to the true 
appreciation of the relative place of hu- 
man beings in the universe, than any 
other agency in life. Milton truly says 
that it may even attain “to something of 
prophetic strain;” and if it does so, it 
does so by removing the refracting vapors 
of prejudice and passion. Moreover, age 
does not tend to weakness of will. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable in those who have 
made a good use of !ong experience than 
the growth of decision with the growth of 
clearness of vision. It is illusion, after 
all, which chiefly excuses the feebleness 
of our wills, and with the disappearance 
of the excuses, the educated will asserts 
itself more and more, and never seems to 
lose in force as other and less essential 
elements of the mind do lose in force. 
Young men do great things, quite beyond 
the power of the aged, by the force of pas- 
sion, and by the rapidity and vivacity of 
their influence over others. But in nine 
cases out of ten, what these men do that 
is good in its results, they do rather as 
instruments of a higher power, than be- 
cause they really discern the end for which 
they do it. Doubtless there was a great 
purpose in Alexander’s conquest of the 
East; but it was not Alexander’s purpose. 
Doubtless there was a great purpose in 
Napoleon’s conquest of the West; but it 
was not Napoleon’s purpose. Doubtless 
there was a great purpose in Clive’s con- 
quest of Bengal; but it was not Clive’s 
purpose. As a rule, and excepting, of 
course, the case of direct inspiration, the 
great achievements of the young have 
been the achievements of instruments in 
the hands of a power which used them 
without betraying to them its real ends; 
while the old alone, those who have cleared 
their minds from illusion and passion, 
have had some conscious share in the 
great ends to the achievement of which 
they have been permitted to contribute. 
Glory does not dazzle the old as it dazzles 
the young. Ambition does not mislead 
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the old as it misleads the young. 


Impa- 
tience does not hurry the old into blun- 


ders as it hurries the young. Hence, the 
greatest things which the old do, they 
often do in the spirit of conscious benefi- 
cence; while the greatest things which 
even the best of the young do, — and they 
are often much greater in magnitude, — 
they do in the spirit of illusion or passion, 
and without any real command of the 
greater ends to which their enterprises 
lead. 

Doubtless, the great blot on the respect 
for age is that age in itself not only does 
not bring with it these results, but may 
bring quite opposite results. Age always 
empties; but it may empty the mind of 
the wrong things. It may empty the 
mind of everything but selfish and ego- 
tistic passion, instead of emptying it of 
selfish and egotistic passion. It may 
make the medium through which every- 
thing is seen, one of a more and more 
disturbing kind. It may drain away all 
the generous passions, and leave nothing 
but envy, vindictiveness, and wilfulness 
behind. It may discharge the memory of 
all that is elevating, and leave behind all 
that is degrading. It may take away the 
excuse of fiery impulses, and yet leave the 
ignobleness of malicious purpose. Age, 
doubtless, is a sieve which strains away 
either the dregs, and leaves behind all 
that is finest, or strains away the finer 
elements of experience, and leaves only 
the dregs; and you can never be sure 
which of the two processes will take place. 
Still, of course, the veneration for age is 
founded wholly on the assumption that 
the finer elements of experience are re- 
tained in the mind, and the grosser ones 
purged away; and this is the tendency in 
all cases in which the character is gov- 
erned by a pure and noble will. In such 
a character even the memory, which al- 
ways lets so much drop, as time goes on, 
appears to drop chiefly what most deserves 
oblivion, and to hold fast to that which is 
best adapted to guide, to refine, and to 
chasten. But it is well to observe that it 
is not age which constitutes the blessing 
of experience, but the right kind of expe- 
rience which constitutes the blessing of 
age. Sometimes one is tempted to think 
that before unvenerable age could be pu- 
rified it would have to be regenerated with 
the high impulses and passions of youth; 
for really it is the precipitate of these im- 
pulses and passions, under the magnetism 
of a pure and disinterested will, which 


makes the experience in which the glory 
| of age consists. 








